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Your Opportunity to Obtain 
Photographic Books without Expense 





Many of our readers are enthusiastic photographic workers and are eager 
to make a success of photography by acquiring helpful information when- 
IE ever possible. Also, many would like to present a friend with a good 
IE photographic book for Christmas. However, good text-books cost money, 
whether to build up a library or to make a Christmas-present. For the 
benefit of these readers, we are making a special, limited holiday-offer, good 
only until December 31, 1923. We will mail one of the books listed below 
direct to any reader, without expense, upon receipt of the required number 
of subscriptions accompanied by cheque or money order at the regular rate 
of $2.50 per year. Canadian subscriptions, $2.85 and foreign, $3.25. 











THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER Sent without expense for 
By R. Child Bayley (New Edition) : ten new subscribers to 
120 pages, 65 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $5.00 PHotTo-ErRA MAGAZINE 


THE COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER Sent without expense for 
By L. G. Rose eight new subscribers to 
145 pages, 95 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $4.00 PHoOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMATEUR Sent without expense for 
By George W. French seven new subscribers to 


417 pages, 166 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $3.50 PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY _ Sent without expense for 
By John Wallace Gillies seven new subscribers to 
253 pages, 79 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $3.50 PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY Sent without expense for 
By Frederick C. Davis two new subscribers to 
96 pages, cloth bound . . .. . . price, $1.00 PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


A very little time and effort will enable any reader to obtain one or more 
of these helpful and practical photographic text-books for himself or a 
friend. It is not too early to begin at once. Christmas and the holiday-days 
will soon be here. Remember that this opportunity is limited and will end 
positively on December 31, 1923. 


Send all subscriptions and remittances to 
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San Francisco, My City Beautiful 


CHARLOTTE H. MACKINTOSH 


EONS ago, when Mother Nature 
sat beside the cradle where her 
first-born city lay, she planned 
the beauty-spots where future cities 
should begin their growth; to one 
she gave its seven hills, another a stormy rock- 
bound coast, a third a long, low sandy beach, 
to others, deep harbors and wonderful climates 
and gardens of beautiful, growing things. Some- 
times, in a bitter mood, she cradled them midst 
burning heat or bitterest cold, and centuries came 
and went and Mother Nature, growing old and 
wiser by experience, dreamed once again ere 
yet her youngest child was born; and from all 
her wide experience she gathered the beauty of 
the hills and skies and placed them in an ever- 
changing setting of gray and green or curling 
white and vivid blue, and this was the cradle 
where a future city should rise. The history of 
San Francisco, so rich in tales of romance and 
adventure, is to be found in any library. Beyond 
a fact or two, I shall try to tell vou only something 
of the beauty to be found by any amateur photo- 
grapher who will ramble over the once impassable 
hills as I do, with the camera ever at hand. 

In San Francisco, “The city that knows how”, 
we have in the California Camera Club the largest 
photographic club in any one city in the world. 
The smaller cities of California, Oakland, San 
José, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, have their own 
groups of pictorial photographic clubs. The 
California Camera Club was organized thirty- 
three vears ago, in April, 1890, and of the char- 
ter-members, Miss A. K. Voy, assistant secretary, 
William C. Mackintosh, present secretary, and 
H. E. Poehlman, have held continuous member- 
ship; and there are a number of others who have 
been members of the club for over twenty vears. 

The club has always had quarters in the 
center of the business-and-shopping district, 
thus making them easily accessible to members, 
especially at the noon-hour. The present quar- 





ters in the Commercial Building on Market 
Street were leased two vears after the big fire. 
Here, we have every convenience for members 
and their guests, and pictorial workers from 
elsewhere are always welcomed and entertained. 
The large assembly-room, capable of seating 
several hundred persons, is very comfortably 
furnished. Walls, rugs, curtains and furniture of 
soft, harmonizing tints form a fitting background 
for the prints on exhibition; for here are hung 
and exhibited to the general public the works of 
all the pictorialists of Europe, America and the 
Antipodes, as well as members’ prints that are 
considered worthy of exhibition. The room also 
contains a player-piano, and a permanent stere- 
opticon and screen for exhibition-purposes or 
testing members’ lantern-slides. Here are held 
the monthly business-meetings, club socials, 
whist-parties and dances. It also contains a 
large library of photographic reference-works and 
the leading photographic magazines are always 
on file. 

The portrait-studio. with properly screened 
lights for day- or night-work, has a good por- 
trait-camera with several lenses and a varied 
assortment of backgrounds. There are three 
completely appointed enlarging-rooms for bro- 
mide or transparency work. The darkroom for 
lantern-slide work is equipped with arc-light and 
reducing-camera. Then, there are four dark- 
rooms for general developing, two fitted up for 
gaslight- or developing-papers, a solio printing- 
room, and one with special conveniences for 
carbon, gum, bichromate and like work. A 
large, splendidly lighted room, off the assembly- 
room, is used fer general work, such as trimming, 
mounting and retouching. Several hundred 
lockers are for the exclusive use of the active 
members. 

The club has several memberships—life, active, 
associate (ladies of the immediate families of 
active members), corresponding (living over 
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fifty miles from San Francisco), and subscribing. 
These latter have the privilege of attending the 
lectures, social affairs and outings. The public 
lectures, of which there have been nearly four 
hundred, are given monthly in a large public 
hall, and nearly every famous traveler, author or 
lecturer who has passed through San Francisco, 
at some time or other, has shown his pictures to 
a California Camera Club audience. 

Among some of our best pictorial workers 
today, who are using the most complicated and 


flood of good wishes that comes to the California 
Camera Club at Christmastide. 

And now that you know something of the club 
and its spirit, perhaps you will enjoy the pictures 
and a brief article by club-members on, “San 
Francisco, my city beautiful.” 

Portola, in company with the Franciscan 
Fathers, traveling north, missed Monterey and 
first beheld San Francisco Bay in November, 
1769; but it was not until August, 1775, that a 
ship first entered the narrow passage which John 








VIEW FROM MT. OLYMPUS 


ANNA KATHLEEN VOY 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB 


expensive cameras, are members who a few 
years ago knew only enough about photography 
to shut their eyes and press a button on the 
“box”’ in their hands. These members are most 
appreciative of the lessons in photography 
which they have received in the club-rooms. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting features 
of the club is the unofficial Saturday gathering 
of the members. Shortly after four o’clock they 
begin to drift in. Newspapers, magazines, 
“smokes”; the easy chairs are filled. Someone 
discusses a picture on the wall or a new lens; old 
members, their experiments; new ones, their 
troubles; discussions are general; one slips away, 
another takes his place; till nearly midnight 
these meetings are sometimes prolonged; but 
out of them all, members get a comradery that 
they carry to all parts of the world—witness the 


C. Fremont in his memoirs named the Golden 
Gate, and took possession of the port, for Spain. 
The strait, one mile wide and five miles long, 
connects the sea and bay. 


“Down by the side of the Golden Gate 
The City stands. 
Grimly, and solemn, and silent, wait 
The walls of land, 
Guarding its door as a treasure fond; 
And none may pass to the sea beyond 
But they who trust to the king of fate 
And pass through the Golden Gate. 
The ships go out through its narrow door, 
The ships come back through the Golden Gate. 
The sun comes up o’er the eastern crest, 
The sun goes down in the Golden West— 
And the sun from his toil of day released, 
Shines back through the Golden Gate.” 
WAGNER. 
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CITY HALL 


In September, 1776, the Franciscans took 
solemn possession of the Presidio, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year established a mission to St. 
Francis, the Mission Dolores. The village and 
cove of Yerba Buena were named San Francisco 
in 1847. In an old book, “The Annals of San 
Francisco’, published in 1854, the author states 
that the city must grow along the shore to North 
Beach or south to the Mission, for the hills form 
an impassable barrier. Today, over those same 
hills, are miles of streets, built up solidly from 
San Francisco Bay on the east to the Pacific 
Ocean on the west, and as we climb, these hills 
reveal more beauty to us than there is to be 
found in any other one city in the world. 

Russian Hill is best beloved in my city 
beautiful. A brief climb up the hills beyond 
the sky-scrapers and Russian Hill will give you 
inspiration for a score of photo-studies; but you 








JOHN REGINALD WILDING 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB 


must visit it in many moods—when the north 
wind blows and Alcatraz sits like a jewel in a 
deep, blue setting; when the western sun sinks 
beyond the Golden Gate in a riot of colors, 
whose beauty haunts the soul; when a sharp, 
hard rain beats down and gives new visions of 
the city to the south; when in the east a great, 
golden moon, rising above the city lights, throws 
a shimmering path of silver over the dancing 
waves. Then, close to the hill-top, within a 
stone’s throw, are little courts and alleys; and 
here are other pictures—an iron-barred gateway 
in the morning sun, Macondray Street where 
trees and flowers and vines leave only a foot- 
path for the passer-by, a cherry tree near a cot- 
tage-door. Further around the hill an old, 
stone castle, ancient street-lamps, stairs and 
balconies of stone in lieu of streets, a governor’s 
home; high up on the hill a studio beside a 
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eucalyptus tree; another alley on the other side 
of the hill, a group of pickaninnies wide-eyed 
and grinning, or a bunch of swarthy Mexicans; 
an ancient crone with a sack of wood—how many 
pictures one finds on Russian Hill! 

From the northern side there is much to photo- 
graph in my city beautiful. From Fisherman’s 
Wharf to Telegraph Hill are scores of picturesque, 
colorful scenes; but these are so widely known 
that artists and tourists the wide world around 
have visited them, so we will turn west and look 
down over the hills—on Hyde Street a barred 


the Golden Gate. In the Presidio are miles of 
beautiful driveways. From Fine Arts Palace 
close down along the shore with the waters of 
the Bay on the right and the green-covered hills 
of the Presidio on the left, the bluffs rising 
sharply to the sky-line, we walk out to the 
picturesque old Fort Winfield Scott. How 
formidable it must have seemed to those old 
Russian trading-schooners coming down from the 
north or the Chinese junks from over the sea. 
What a wonderful picture it makes, the old brick 
fort at the Golden Gate, when the setting sun is 





FROM TELEGRAPH-HILL 


JOHN REGINALD WILDING 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB 


window of the old Stevenson home; a bit from 
the Carl Henry garden, down steeper and steeper 
hills toward the yacht club, marine-views with 
Tamalpais in the background, a yacht skimming 
lightly over the waters. 

Perhaps you will find an inspiration over 
Larkin Street with its terraced walks leading 
down to Black Point. Around Fort Mason, a 
bit out of the way, there are other pictures to be 
had, within its winding paths leading down to 
the beach. Along the Marina, Tamalpais and 
the Golden Gate, gray or gold, purple or pink, 
fading away in a soft, white mist or clear and 
sharp on a windy day. Fine Arts Palace—is 
there a more photographed building in the world, 
I wonder, or one that has given as many artistic 
pictures? 

Then, through the Presidio and Crissy Field 
where man-made birds carry messages to many 
points, there are bits of marsh, attractive gate- 
ways, trees and rocks and beaches here beside 





low and a stately steamer comes out of the west. 
Then, there is another road in the Presidio, from 
the end of the Union Street carline in an old 
army bus, past the oldest building in the city, 
past the officers’ quarters, through woods of 
eucalyptus and cedar, with here and there a red- 
tiled roof or a bit of blue water. At the end, 
there are low-lying rolling hills and a group of 
eucalyptus trees graceful and slender in the morn- 
ing sun; but around on the western side the trunks 
are bare and twisted and sturdy and strong, and 
they breathe defiance to the winds that blow from 
the west and, somehow, I like that picture best. 
Out beyond the Fort are miles of steep, pre- 
cipitous bluffs or small, sandy beaches. Perhaps 
the best known are Baker’s Beach and Land’s 
End. Every tourist visits the Cliff, walks on the 
sands and, perhaps, dips his fingers into the 
Pacific; but here, all along the strait, are won- 
drous cliffs, miniature fjords where the restless 
waters are never calm, but beat cruelly and 
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MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
CENTRAL DOME, FINE ARTS PALACE 
EDWARD H. KEMP 
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hungrily against the bluffs, and in the crevices 
are miniature whirlpools and the waves break 
over the rocks, covering them with a fleecy white 
foam. Even as I write, a big freighter lies pound- 
ing to pieces near Land’s End, while midway 
toward Fort Barry on the other side lies the Mile 
Rock Light-House, marking the channel where 
ships may safely go. Around the Cliff House, 
Sutro Heights, Seal Rocks, down the beach. The 
old ship Gjoa, her journey ended, lies in a sandy 
bed at the park-entrance. 

Golden Gate Park, grown on a sand-hill, is 
one of the largest and most beautiful parks in 
existence. Every known species of tree is 
planted here, with flowers all the year around. 
Do you specialize in flower-pictures, trees, wind- 
ing roads, miniature lakes? They are here. 
What has ancient Europe as beautiful as the 
“Portals of the Past”, more rugged than the 
Prayerbook Cross? There is a bit of Japan in 


E. MERTINS 


the Japanese Tea-Garden; Holland in the old 
Dutch windmills. The chain of lakes with its 
winding roads and the eucalyptus trees which 
Cadenasso loved to paint in the early morning 
when the fog, slowly lifting, half concealed and 
half revealed their beauty. On Strawberry Hill, 
how many people climb to the top in the early 
morning or visit Stow Lake, with its little 
wooded islands, graceful swans and ducks, stone- 
bridges or old boat-house dear to two gen- 
erations of lovers and children! The Lodge, 
children’s playground, Conservatory, Music 
Stand, Museum, all present architectural bits 
to be photographed. Of the statuary, Rodin’s 
Thinker and Douglas Tilden’s Wine-Press stand 
out best in my memory, although there are a 
number of others. Down through the Pan- 
handle of the Park, I find a picture of the tall 
Greek columns of a hospital entrance, half hidden 
through the trees. 
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From somewhere near the foot of Market 
Street, there is a little cable-car with open ends 
much heloved by San Franciscans who crowd 
its outer platforms every day in the year. It 
begins near the Ferry, goes through the very 
heart of the financial district where one towering 
skyscraper after another is giving the lower sec- 
tion of the city a skyline that will equal New 
York’s in days to come, past the Bank of Cali- 
fornia whose columns form a beautiful bit of 





““AND SHIPS COME IN” 





Beneath the shadow of the cross, 
The heathen gods in darkness lie. 
While men of every creed go by 
The cross is pointed to the sky. 

Up and down, over the hills, past small flats, 
apartments, residences, glimpses of small parks 
and more hills, we come to the end of the line. 
Shall we go to the left? Here is an old cemetery 
that contains the history-makers of our city. 
Some day, perhaps, they will tear down the ugly 





MACKINTOSH 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB 


architecture, up the first hill through the Chinese 
quarter to Nob Hill. Here are views of the city, 
miles of streets and distant hills, shutting the 
city away from the country. To the east, beyond 
the Ferry Building, stretches the Bay, Yerba 
Buena Island, the Navy Training-Station on 
the left, Battleship Row where the dreadnaughts 
find anchorage on the right, and beyond the City 
Hall of Oakland, the Campanile of Berkeley, 
with Mt. Diablo thirty miles away. In the im- 
mediate foreground we have the Pacific Union 
Club, I think the only brownstone mansion in 
the city, the Fairmont Hotel, Hopkins Art In- 
stitute with its row of eucalyptus, and Stanford 
Court with its pergolas and green lawns. And 
below, on two corners, picturesque Chinese 
pagodas overshadowed by the cross on an old 
church that is part of the city’s history. 


wall and dreary-looking hedge, make wide gate- 
ways and lawns of the empty spaces. In Laurel 
Hill Cemetery are some of the most inspirational 
views of San Francisco to be obtained anywhere. 
There are quaint monuments, a pyramid to 
remind one of Egypt, ancient mausoleums, 
pergolas, groves of trees, beautiful lawns wind- 
ing around the hills. There are building sites 
in San Francisco for twice more than her present 
half million population, and the money-changers 
cry out “Give us beautiful Laurel Hill for rich 
men’s homes!” We have parks and _ beaches 
and play-grounds, “jazz-palaces and movies” 
and churches of every creed, and not one bit of 
all outdoors for those many thousands who are 
seeking a quiet hour. Would our dead rest less 
quietly, if in beautiful Laurel Hill we had a 
sacred concert occasionally? Perhaps our city- 
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“BENEATH THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS” 
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fathers will one day make of this cemetery an 
outdoor temple. 

Back to California Street again we cross over 
Lyon. Here is a famous little church in a walled- 
in garden, and opposite a vine-clad home in old 
English style; up to Broadway, the top of the 
hill. In front of us a street of steps and terraced 
walks go down and down to the Fine Arts 
Palace; beyond the Bay and hills of Marin, 
Lime Point, Fort Baker, Mt. Tamalpais on a 
clear day in fall when a rare north wind blows. 
Groups of trees, beautiful homes and gardens at 
our right, the trees of the Presidio at our left, 
and at our feet a bare stretch of ground, a small 
barn-like tumble-down house, a picture and a 
story in the midst of all these wealthy homes. 

Perhaps we cross from Laurel Hill to the south 
of Lone Mountain, the only sand-hill left. The 
trail is rough and steep and the road to the cross 
on the top is hard, but the view of the city, east 
and west and north and south, with bay and 
ocean beyond, is well worth while. I do not 
know anything about stained-glass windows, but 
between Laurel Hill and Lone Mountain there 
is a columbarium with beautiful rugs and easy 
chairs and stained-glass windows, and on a 
winter-day when the western sun is very low it 
lights up that window with a radiant beauty 
that stays with one for days. And _ outside 
against the eastern wall two cypress trees, one 
tall and stately, the other bending toward it in 
the morning sun, call to mind a picture of a 
palace-wall in sunny Italy. 

Lincoln Park is another commanding sight. 
Here golf is played amid inspiring views. On a 
clear day the Farallones, thirty miles away, are 
visible, and here we shall have a bit of France in 
the memorial to the American Legion. 

Haight Street, another artery which connects 
the Ferry and the beach, a street of small houses 
and shops where many thousands pass on cars 
and foot to their daily tasks, and the clamor of 
traffic is unending. We turn to the south; a few 
minutes’ walk and we reach Buena Vista Park. 
It is early morning and a thick, white mantle of 
fog shuts out the busy city. We stumble into 
a steep, narrow, sandy path and climb upward 
under the whispering, dripping trees, so alone 
that the great city might be a hundred miles 
away. Then the fog lifts and the sun rises and 
gilds the roofs and we are in a wood clean and 
fragrant and get glimpses of the city through the 
trees. The sun goes higher and the mists dis- 
appear like magic, and at our feet is a deep, 
purple valley which later will resolve itself into 
streets and houses. Beyond, the two spires 
touched by the rising sun and standing like senti- 
nels, with the park and ocean behind them. 
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From Mt. Olympus we get other views again, 
wonderful starlit nights when the lights of the 
city vie with the twinkling stars and fairies 
seem true. Haight Street ends at Golden Gate 
Park, but the cars go around and up over the hill 
past the Affiliated Colleges, out Parnassus Avenue 
with its beautiful residence-section, views and 
gardens. To the south, steep wooded hills and 
winding roads, to the north streets drop down 
into Golden Gate Park, and beyond the ever- 
changing bay and ocean. Or, we may cross over 
Seventh Avenue Boulevard, a beautiful winding 
road, passing Lake Honda, a tiny lake nestling 
at the foot of a tree-covered hill; past the Alms 
House into Forest Hill; groups of eucalyptus, 
charming homes. We pass Mt. Davidson, well 
worth another climb, and the highest peak in the 
city; past St. Francis Wood and on the winding 
road to Twin Peaks. These are as famous as 
the Cliff House itself. Tourists drive up there 
on moonlight nights to view the “Path of Gold” 
—the lights of Market Street. Twin Peaks, 
under which runs a municipal car out into the 
sand-hills through a tunnel three miles long, 
merits a prolonged visit. 

Shifting sands of the Sahara we have, on our 
tiny desert out in the Parkside District, cold and 
gray when the fog rolls in, but warm and glowing 
in the midday sun, and the bunch-grass finds a 
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foothold where no living thing can grow and 
waves in the wind and throws elusive fantastic 
shadows on the sand that only a patient pic- 
ture-maker can catch. Back again to Twin 
Peaks, past the reservoir, we get a view of houses 
on steep hillsides, the other side of Mt. Olympus, 
the ocean. Winding around sharp turns down 
lower and lower to the street-levels, and we turn 
to the Mission District. Along Eighteenth at 
Howard Street stands a church of the old Mission 
type. A statue intrigues one’s eye, and we think 
of roadside-shrines of Europe. 

We cross over to Sixteenth Street, to the old 
Mission Dolores, famous in the chain of missions, 
with its interesting old graveyard where the first 
of governors and other notables lie; up Dolores, 
a beautiful boulevard, past an old, red brick 
church with a squat, square tower. At Twenty- 
first we turn to our right, up over other streets 
where busy people pass to and fro and eye us 
curiously as we stand on street-corners and ad- 
mire the wonderful clouds that are rising in the 
south. for here we get a view of them unobstructed 
by telegraph-poles and wires. 

We who climb the hills must forever pity those 
who dwell in the cities of the plains, though there 
are level streets in the Mission District, Folsom, 
Howard, Harrison Streets; factory after factory, 
railroad-yards and freight-depots, and here those 
thousands work who go at night to their homes 
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on the hills. In the tasks of the day, they have 
no time to look at the dark, ugly walls rising 
opposite; and the only pictures here are pictures 
of types and life and action; so we go down to 
China Basin, Pier 54, the end of that magnifi- 
cent chain of docks that gives us fifteen miles 
of berthing-space for the ships that bring their 
cargoes from the seven seas. Here, at the foot 
of the hills that reveal San Francisco in all her 
beauty, lies San Francisco Bay, six miles wide 
and thirty long, cradling on her bosom great 
freighters bringing rice and silk from the Orient, 
sugar and pineapples from Honolulu, spices from 
the Dutch East Indies, coffee from South 
America, salmon and gold and furs from Alaska, 
and myriad other things from across the At- 
lantic and through the Panama Canal, or touch- 
ing the ports of our sister countries come around 
Cape Horn and up the Coast. From Australia 
to Alaska, from the Mediterranean to the China 
Sea, come ships and peoples of every clime and 
find safe harbor in the city on the bay, while 
high above tower the hills of San Francisco. 

Evening comes, and all the Golden Gate is 
radiant and the sky and the sea are rose and 
flame, and ere the colors die away, a pale, gold 
moon rises over the hills and marks a path of 
silver o’er the purple sky and water, and a million 
twinkling lights dot on the hillsides. It is night— 
in My City Beautiful. 
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Kinematography for the Amateur 


HERBERT C. McKAY 
Book-Rights Reserved 


Introduction 


¥NE of the most fascinating branches 
of photography, kinematography, 
or motion-picture photography, has 
long been closed to the amateur 
because of the expense and bulky 
equipment required to produce the finished 
picture. A professional motion-picture camera 
costs from one thousand dollars up; the minimum 
equipment of the Bell & Howell outfit, most 
generally used, costs approximately two thou- 
sand dollars. The negative-film costs four cents 
a foot and the positive costs two cents a foot. 
Then the positive must be printed before it can 
be projected and this costs four and one-half to 
five cents a foot in small lots, which includes the 
cost of the positive stock. Finally, a suitable 
projector costs at least two hundred dollars. 
Thus the initial equipment to produce standard 
pictures represents an outlay of about twelve 
hundred dollars with an additional cost of about 
ninety dollars per reel of one thousand feet, 
which has a projecting-time of sixteen minutes. 
Thus, the production of motion-pictures has 
heretofore been limited to commercial com- 
panies or to the few fortunate amateurs who 
have unlimited means. However, this state of 
affairs no longer exists and practical motion- 
pictures are now available to the amateur at a 
cost within reason. The various forms of ap- 
paratus to make motion-pictures will be con- 
sidered later. 

Motion-pictures are made possible through a 
peculiar physiological reaction known as “per- 
sistence of vision”. This may be demonstrated 
by rapidly whirling a glowing match-stick in a 
darkened room. Instead of seeing a single point 
of light, traversing a circular path, we see vir- 
tually a continuous circle. Could we whirl 
the stick in a perfect circle, sixteen times per 
second, we would see a perfect, unbroken circle 
of light. This phenomenon was the underlying 
principle of the phenakistoscope, a toy of a former 
generation. This toy consisted of a hollow 
drum, around the upper rim of which were a 
number of vertical slots. Inside the lower half 
of the drum was placed a strip of paper upon 
which was printed a series of pictures, each of 
which was different from the preceding one by 
a small movement. When the observer whirled 
the drum and looked through the slots, the 
interruption of vision permitted a glimpse of 





the pictures only, and the effect was one very 
similar to our present-day motion-pictures, but 
far more crude. This toy must, therefore, be 
regarded as the father of the present-day motion- 
picture. 

Physiologists tell us that the average persis- 
tence of vision of the normal adult is approxi- 
mately one sixteenth of a second. Early ex- 
perimenters, basing their work on this statement 
made and projected pictures at this rate of speed; 
but, as most of us can remember, the early pic- 
tures had a most painful flicker on the screen. 
Trying to avoid this, the experimenters quick- 
ened the rate of exposure and projection, until 
forty-eight pictures a second was reached; but, 
for some reason, the flicker persisted. After 
long search, one experimenter tried inserting an 
extra blade in the projector-shutter, which cut 
off the light momentarily while the picture re- 
mained stationary on the screen. This blade, 
the so-called “‘flicker-blade”, worked so satis- 
factorily that pictures could be projected as 
slow as twelve to the second without objectionable 
flicker. After this discovery, the original speed 
of sixteen pictures to the second was once more 
made standard and so remains to this day, with 
certain exceptions which shall be explained later. 

Owing to the fact that the motion-picture does 
not actually move, but is a succession of still 
photographs, some mechanism must be obtained 
by which the film may be exposed. The exposure 
must be made, the aperture darkened and the 
film moved forward one space, or “frame”’ as it 
is called, and this complete cycle must be repeated 
sixteen times per second. In addition, the film 
must be retained in the exact focal plane during 
the exposure, the amount of downward move- 
ment must be exact to the thousandth part of 
an inch and the entire camera must be “rock” 
solid upon some suitable support. Neglect of 
any one of these points will render a successful 
motion-picture impossible. 

Before taking up the specific cameras suited 
to amateur work, I shall outline the methods by 
which this movement of the film is accomplished. 
Every successful motion-picture camera has 
magazines, the light-tight boxes in which unex- 
posed film is carried and into which the exposed 
film is rewound by the camera. Some so-called 
daylight-filling cameras have a reel with solid 
sides and the outside of the film protected by a 
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black paper-wrapping, similar to the familiar 
roll-film cartridge; but in whatever form the 
film-carrier may be found, it may be regarded 
as a magazine. 

Second, there must be some means to advance 
the film and this is called the intermittent move- 
ment. There are three basic designs, the Geneva 
star, the rocking-claw and the harmonic cam. 
The Geneva star is the familiar Geneva move- 
ment, by means of which any wheel or gear is 
advanced a fractional part of a turn at equal 
and regular intervals. The standard film has 
four sprocket-holes at the side of each frame, 
but the standard Geneva star-gear has sixteen 
sprockets. Thus a four-point star is used, so 
that each revolution of the cam advances the 
sprocket one-fourth turn, or one frame. This 
movement is not often used in cameras, but is 
nearly universal in projectors. 

The rocking-claw, with its closely related 
movements, consists in a pair of claws borne 
on long arms. These claws have imparted to 
them a circular movement by a crank-arrange- 
ment or slotted guide; but at the forward thrust 
the arc is flattened by the arms encountering 
the aperture plate. During this flattening of the 
arc, the claws penetrate slots in the aperture- 
plate and engage the perforations of the film 
drawing it down into position. This movement 
is generally used in some cheaper forms of news- 
cameras and is a great favorite in English cameras 
of all grades. It is strong and reliable, but 
cannot be relied upon for multiple exposure- 
work in which the film must be rewound and 
re-exposed several times. This movement does 
the work; and, in many instances, does it satisfac- 
torily, but it lacks the minute precision of the 
harmonic cam. 

The harmonic cam is a multiple movement, 
actuated by two distinct cams. One of these 
cams transmits to the claw-carriage an up-and- 
down movement only, and the second, the so- 
called “drunken screw”, moves the claws in 
and out. Thus the movement of the claws 
is, up-in-down-out-up-in-down-out, etc. This 
movement is used in the finest motion-picture 
cameras used to-day and was originated by Pathé 
Fréres. In addition to this the best cameras 
have claws machined to fit the perforations ex- 
actly, which renders possible multiple exposures 
without the slightest risk of mis-registration. 

Any one of these three movements will serve 
the amateur’s purpose, as he will seldom desire 
to make double exposures. For “straight” 
work, any of the three will be found satisfactory. 

After the film is exposed, the work has but 
begun. There follows the development of the 
film, the printing and development of the positive. 


Although some systems provide for reversing the 
image on the original negative, thus producing 
a positive, some method must be used whereby 
a positive is obtained for projection. After 
the positive is obtained, there follows the editing, 
insertion of titles and the patching together of 
related scenes in proper order. 

So much for generalities; now for particulars. 
Kinematography is not so much a department of 
photography as it is a division of that science, with 
almost as many subdivisions as are to be found 
in ordinary still-photography. Of course, we 
are all familiar with the usual dramatic motion- 
pictures; but how many of us know the great 
number of uses to which motion-pictures are 
put at the present time? Probably second in 
importance is the news-work, which is, by the 
way, an excellent means for the amateur to enter 
the field financially. This will be taken up in 
detail later. This branch of Kinematography 
gives employment to hundreds of “free-lances” 
all over the wide world. The sun never sets 
without having shone upon some enterprising 
Kinematographer “shooting” some 
event which later will be flashed upon a thou- 
sand screens in as many theatres. Then, there is 
*“‘stop-motion work” as applied to puppets, 
dolls and cartoons. We have all 
amusing productions on the screen, and with 
patience and care, they are possible for the 
amateur with inexpensive outfits. Motion-pic- 
tures are also being used, to a rapidly increasing 
extent, in schools and colleges, where pictures 
of scientific, historical and literary interest are 
shown. To the amateur, possibly the only 
feasible one of these fields is in that of natural 
science, such as the photography of birds and 
wild animals. Motion-pictures are also used by 
manufacturers to display products which cannot 
be readily carried by salesmen. To the ambitious 
amateur, such a field is open after he has learned 
the simple laws of “straight” kinematography 
and can apply them successfully. Finally, 
there lies virgin the vast field of home-kinemato- 
graphy, and that is the one to which the greater 
part of these articles will apply. 

Would you willingly part with that picture of 
your son Bob when he was first learning to walk? 
You would not take a fortune for it; but try to 
imagine how much more it would mean to you, 
could you but sit down of an evening and actually 
see those tottering steps once more. Or again, 
how many times have vou shown fellow-fishermen 
that picture where you are holding up “the big 
fellow”? What would vou give for a strip of 
film which showed the splendid fight he put up? 

Motion-pictures represent a greater advance 
over still-photography than photography did 
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over hand-drawn pictures. It is more nearly 
re-creation than reproduction. Home-kinemato- 
graphy is not difficult, nor is it very expensive 
by modern methods; but it supplies us with 
records which will later be invaluable, to say 
nothing of the financial returns which are possible 
to the amateur, should he care to go after them. 

In the next article, I shall take up the various 
amateur cameras now on the market, giving their 
advantages and disadvantages for ordinary 
work, together with such points of superiority 
as may render them individually adapted to 


special lines of work. In case such charge be 
brought against me, I wish to affirm that I have 
received no payment or reward in any shape 
or form from any manufacturer of kiné-appa- 
ratus, and that my opinions are given as personal 
opinions, based upon personal experience in the 
professional field. I have tried to deal with 
each outfit with absolute fairness, and should 
any point in my descriptions appear to be mis- 
leading, I shall be more than glad to make public 
acknowledgment and correction. 

(To be continued) 


Photographer v. Painter 


A. B. RENDALL 









MIOT very long ago I was talking toa 
xd?) friend, an artist, and shocked and 
2° »| pained him dreadfully by saying 

f\ that the present standard of photo- 
ok graphic work was, in my opinion, 
better than that of the painter. I admit I am a 
photographer myself; but the more I think about 
it, the more I am of the opinion that I am right. 

If you are interested, and are in London, go 
and see for yourself. Go to, let us say, the Royal 
Academy or the summer exhibition at the Royal 
Water Color Society Galleries in Pall Mall, and 
when they open to the Royal Photographic 
Society, and to the London Salon of Photography. 

If you are anything like myself, you will at 
once pick out at the Royal Academy a few pic- 
tures by your favorite artists, a landscape by 
Arnesby Brown, a portrait by Orpen or MacEvoy, 
a watercolor by Murray Smith or Cecil Hunt 
and a few other such—old and tried friends, who 
will not disappoint you; but as for most of the 
pictures, they leave no lasting impression but 
one of disturbing dazzle. You wonder by what 
strange turn of fate half the people who paint 
pictures ever became artists. For their work 
gives the lie direct to the very word; they trans- 
gress so crudely and obviously the first laws of 
artistic expression, the simple laws of composition 
and color-harmony, which should be obvious and 
innate in anyone with the very beginnings of 
taste. 

You finally emerge into the fresh air with a 
sigh of relief, feeling a little jaded, but with a 
gratifying sense of having done your duty, and 
spent your shilling in the good cause of art. 

But now for the photographs. As you enter 
the gallery, no flaunting gilt but neat, black 
frames against light walls at once greet the eve 
with a friendly but unassuming welcome. With- 







in, as you advance, no inharmonious color-scheme 
but the all-pleasing tints of monotone, captivate 
and soothe the senses, enticing you from one 
picture to the next with their delicate but sure 
appeal. When you have seen them all, you feel 
you must go back again to wonder at the high- 
lights in that portrait or the entrancing atmos- 
phere in that delightful glimpse of an old-world 
French town; to wonder if on some happy day 
the quiet shades of evening will ever find you 
with such a magic prospect of open down and 
peaceful sheep before your own astonished gaze. 
You may well go your way dreaming of your 
next holiday, when you set forth once again with 
camera and the whole world before you. 

Have you noticed how difficult it is to live 
with paintings? The colors, even of your favor- 
ites, soon begin to jar. You begin to criticise, 
and wonder whether you were really right in 
getting them. Sooner or later, if you are a poor 
man, they come in useful as wedding-presents; 
poor pictures, they become mere pieces of furni- 
ture; if you are a collector, off they go to the 
auctioneer or dealer to find a new home where 
they may shed their temporary delights. 

But fine photographs, or etchings, or old prints, 
never pall. Look at them as long and often as 
vou may, you will find some new delight—the 
rich range of tones in that shady foreground, the 
curve or movement in that cloud—these have 
been wrought by art and nature in unison. 

There is hardly a man or woman but longs for 
some form of artistic expression. It is given only 
to the lucky few to make music or to write: but 
here, right at our very hand, for you, for me, 
for the man in the street, be he rich or poor, there 
is photography. Let us sing her praises humbly 
but gratefully, those of us who belong to the 
happy throng. The Amateur Photographer. 
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Still-Life Photography—Its Fascination 


W. T. ADDERLEY 


WRIMARILY, Mr. Beardsley must 
assume all responsibility for my 
impertinence in attempting an arti- 
cle on still-life photography. How 
come? Well, you see, the aforesaid 
gentleman on receiving one of my still-life studies 
was generous with praise, and when he wrote 
encouragingly of the excellent subject for an 





a faithful companion as my camera to the indig- 
nity of becoming a dust-collector. I had posed 
my “better-half” in every imaginable character 
from Cleopatra to a colored maid to a Mandarin, 
and the pup-dog had developed a too pronounced 
waist-line; so that, plainly speaking, I was strictly 
up against it for subject-material; and to add to 
my predicament, there I was with a new F/4.5 





WHILE THE KETTLE BOILS 


article, “I fell for it.” However, I will state, 
as I told Mr. Beardsley, that writing articles is 
entirely foreign to my line of work. Although 
I might possibly make an occasional, pleasing 
picture, the matter assumes a different complex- 
ion when I attempt to describe the procedure, 
and it leaves me just about on a par with the 
darkey who had been chased up a tree by a 
bear, and who exclaimed, breathlessly: “I’se 
heah! But oh, Lawdy! How’d I get heah?” 
There came a period in following my hobby 
when I realised that unless I made duplicates, I 
had already catalogued all subjects “obsolete” 
within a radius of a half day’s walk. Like a real, 
dyed-in-the-wool amateur, ever on the alert, 
filled with aspirations and an occasional inspira- 
tion, I repulsed the thought of subjecting such 
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Paragon Ilex anastigmat, and you all know how 
eager and how impatient a fellow is to try a 
new lens. Then, happily, I had one of those occa- 
sional inspirations that come to a man—I would 
make still-life pictures. 

Why it is, I cannot conceive; but mention still- 
life to the average camerist and I find that, with 
few exceptions, the subject is associated with the 
hackneyed vase of flowers, basket of fruit or a 
sack of beans. Still-life subjects are legion, so 
why not choose one more plastic in story-telling 
interest and appeal? My intention is not to 
decry an artistic and beautiful fruit-and-flower 
study; but I must confess that it does not arouse 
the emotions, either sublime or ridiculous, that 
are kindled from a cleverly executed still-life of 
dolls or other toy-figures; and, you must admit 
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that the paramount purpose of a picture is to 
arouse feelings or emotions in the beholder. To 
those who have never delved in this woefully 
neglected still-life photography, I will say: “You 
are missing one of its most fascinating branches.” 
The possibilities are so infinite, that once you 
experience the fascination of planning and depict- 
ing life in miniature, your conversion will be 
speedy, thorough and permanent. And _ just 
imagine the advantage of having subjects that 
have more patience than Job of biblical fame, 
and to whom restlessness is an unknown quantity. 

In still-life the camerist is, in a way, a magi- 
cian. He can erect mountains; set up forests; 
build curving roadways, and perform various 
other wonderful miracles. It is in still-life that 
the photographer can enjoy the same advantages 
as the painter. He may place his subjects at will, 
he can construct as well as select, he can lighten 
or subdue, he can move an objectionable tree 
without resorting to a two-bitted axe or a cross- 
cut saw; but what he cannot do is to expect to 
attain perfection without exercising his brain- 
power. Let him not be deceived into thinking 
that with such a smal] picture-area, in conjunc- 
tion with advantage of constructive composition, 
the procedure is simple, for until he makes 
the attempt he has in store a splendid lesson in 
disillusionment. Still-lifes demand ingenuity, 
imagination and skill taxed to the utmost, and, 
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if coupled with perseverance and study, the 
camerist holds the key to success. I know, try 
as I will, that it is the exception rather than the 
rule for me to be entirely satisfied with a study 
at the first attempt; maybe it is an accessory gone 
awry, lighting not just what I thought it to be, 
or that old background developed a new wrinkle. 
Let the camerist not overlook the importance of 
having all accessories as nearly as possible in 
proportion to, and in harmony with, the subject. 
Let him avoid incongruity, strive for naturalness 
and story-telling interest; let him not have the 
figures too far apart horizontally, remember that 
they are small and, to show up well, it is better to 
concentrate or condense the composition, Ob- 
viously, a lens with a generous focal length is 
a distinct advantage. One more fault one is 
apt to overlook is the horizontal line caused by 
the back of a table or a platform, easily eliminated 
by placing a gunny-sack, or any other flexible 
article, under floor-covering to the rear. Those 
pesky horizontal lines cost me a first prize in 
Puoto-Era Domestic-Pets Competition several 
years ago, and ever since I have shunned them 
carefully in making pictures. 

Please do not get the impression that I am 
posing as an authority on still-life. I am just one 
of the many amateurs who are plodding, but striv- 
ing to improve, always receptive to criticism, 
glad to share what little they have learned with 
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others. I am merely trying to point out the 
possibilities that I can see, but not always ex- 
ecute. Perish the thought that my pictures have 
no faults. What pictures have not? But the idea 
is to do my best. 

Most camerists use “‘the-indoors-near-a-win- 
dow-on-table” method. I admit the possibilities 
of unusual lighting-effects are greater; but the 
Great Outdoors suits me better, where I can move 


Vamp’’—all made in bright sun, and I believe 
the lighting effects are pleasing enough to out- 
balance the slight harshness of highlights. 
Although some of the backgrounds in the illus- 
trations are possibly not all that could be desired, 
I endeavor to have them as far from the subjects 
as possible on account of necessity to use small 
stops to bring out features in small figures that 
are situated in several planes. Notice the pic- 





AN INDIAN CAMP 


around without knocking over the third leg of 
my tripod; where I can litter things up, and revel 
in dirt to my heart’s content. In our backyard 
(my wife has me barred from the front) I have 
erected a movable platform two feet in height, 
with surface six by four feet, slanting the forward 
ten inches to ensure ample foreground; straw- 
matting, burlap or earth, whichever subject de- 
mands for flooring, and a slate-gray background 
six by ten feet. Bright sunlight from side or a 
bit to rear is preferable for the resulting pleasing 
shadows which enhance the values many fold; 
but it is to be handled with care to eliminate the 
extremely harsh highlights. My method is to 
give a generous exposure with development 
on the short side of full, stopping the latter 
the instant I see the faintest suggestion of high- 
lights’ on the back of plate (double-coated). 
Note the illustrations, “Oh, Boy!’—and “The 
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ture of the Japanese doll on tight-rope; back- 
ground for this subject being but fourteen inches 
from rope, I had to use large stop to eliminate 
wrinkles and other defects in background. Al- 
most the first question asked me on seeing the 
tight-rope walker is, “How did she stay on the 
rope?” I am going to tell you; but keep it a 
secret. I made use of a steel-rib from a discarded 
umbrella, through background, held rigid with 
staples through a board just to rear of back- 
ground. Simple, isn’t it? See the great, towering 
mountain in “While the Kettle Boils”. If you 
were to dig into this mountain you might unearth 
a small keg, a few newspapers, two or three 
gunny-sacks and a few blocks of wood, the whole 
covered with a thin surface of earth and a few 
dabs of wood-ashes to break the solid tone. On 
the first attempt at this study, the tepee was 
glaringly white; but a little touch of red paint 
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at the top with a trace lower down remedied the 
difficulty; little things, to be sure, but it is in the 
little things where lies the success of your picture. 
Did you notice the little squaw sitting on the log 
near the camp-fire? She proved to be one of my 
most troublesome subjects; but the more difficult 
the problem, the greater the increase in interest. 
My desire was to have her sitting, but she refused 
absolutely, as her limbs were not flexible, being 
made only to stand. This problem was solved 
satisfactorily, after a little perplexing thought, 
by lowering the subject in an opening cut in 
platform—another advantage in not using the 
kitchen-table—the log-seat was cut in two, an 
end being inserted under the blanket on each side 
of the standing figure. 

I do not recall having ever experienced an hour 
of such keen enjoyment in making a still-life as 
when I composed the picture entitled ‘“Noc- 
turne”. Although the entire procedure may 
appear to you entirely too elaborate and fussy, 
from an experimental and educational stand- 
point it was intensely interesting. As I desired the 
picture, including the moon in its entirety on 





the negative, I obtained a small box, cutting 
an opening on one side to accommodate a five by 
seven groundglass, cut out the form of the moon 
on a sheet of black paper, pasted the sheet on 
groundglass, put a twenty-five watt lamp in box, 
and the moon had risen. After arranging com- 
position to include the moon, all window-shades 
were drawn down, and an exposure of two seconds 
at F/4.5 given for the moon only. Then I re- 
moved the box, re-focused on foreground subject. 
lowered curtains to within one foot of bottom— 
this to obtain the needed front-and-side-light. 
Next, for the moonlight I used a two hundred 
watt lamp in upper end of a three-foot section of 
stove-pipe to prevent spreading of rays, fastened 
it just above the dark background in line with 
position of moon to subject and gave an exposure 
of twelve seconds at F/4.5. The large stop was 
used to emphasise distance of hills to rear of sub- 
ject. Hills, and floor-covering in this case, were 
made of a roughly woven, light-colored wool- 
blanket. The little squaw in this picture was 
unfortunate in being made in a sitting position 
only without feet, so twas necessary to make her 
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a pair of limbs and feet from a forked branch of 
our family apple-tree, and now she is able to sit, 
stand or kneel. She now shows her gratitude by 
being a most accommodating model. 

“An Indian Camp” was made in our backyard. 
The range of snow-covered mountains hides the 
ashes of one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
perfectly good coal at fifteen dollars per ton, so 
for this reason alone it should be a valuable photo- 
graph. This picture was made when the ther- 
mometer was below zero. Do you feel the cold? 
I can assure you, you would have felt it if you 
had composed the picture. Personally, for cold- 
weather work where a shutter has a tendency to 
freeze up—especially when using small stops— 
I think that the Ilex shutter is a wonder for ac- 
curacy and dependability. It has never failed 





me, regardless of the size of stop used, when the 
mercury was down to sixteen below. Although 
I have had a half dozen different makes of lenses 
during the past ten years, I consider my new 
Paragon the most versatile and satisfying of all; 
for when I want speed I have it, and you can 
judge for yourselves how it photographs still-life 
subjects. I thank an advertisement in PHoto- 
Era MaGazine for my possession. I will only 
add: If you enjoy clean, wholesome fun, I can 
assure you that delightful experiences and keen 
enjoyment are awaiting you if you will take a day 
off and “make a raid” on some novelty or toy- 
shop. You will be amazed at the wealth of still- 
life material waiting for you. In comparison, the 
tomb of old Tutankhamen in Egypt would look 
barren alongside the store. 


Something New in Animal-Photography 


BERNARD 














ao ANY nature-lovers who have become 

‘A’ notable as photographers of animal 
| NW. Mand bird-life—particularly Doctor 
aay ‘al George Shiras, 3d, who has won 
SeNSE) deserved fame by his inventions 
to obtain flashlight-photographs of wild things 
in their natural state, as made by themselves 
use various systems to ignite the flashlight and 
make the exposure. Most workers use wires or 
string, with bait tied to one end of the string. 
The chief difficulty with this way of getting the 
picture is that, if the animal gnaws the string or 
wire in two, or gets tangled up in it at some 
other place than was intended, the subject 
is either out of focus when the picture is made 
or out of it entirely. 

To eliminate this trouble, and to make pos- 
sible the obtaining of good pictures where a 
string or wire-system depending upon a pull 
would be impractical, the writer has devised an 
electrical system which is reliable, cheap, and 
can be concealed much better than any system 
he has tried. 

The outfit consists of as many ignitors as 
needed, a selenoid to work the shutter, and 
switches of the proper shape. Sometimes, a 
rheostat that costs about a dollar—such as is used 
with amateur radio-sets—is used better to regu- 
late the current from the batteries. 

Figure 1 shows the ignitor for the flashlight. 
It is simply a base with two binding-posts about 
an inch apart, joined by a resistance-wire which 
must be of a resistance high enough to heat to 
the firing-point rather slowly, to give the selenoid- 











M. WILLS 


magnet timé to operate the shutter. The depres- 
sion between the binding-posts is for the flash- 
light powder. As many ignitors as are needed 
may be used by connecting them in parallel with 
the first one, and adding the proper number of 
batteries to meet the increased demand for cur- 
rent to operate them. 

Figure 2 hardly needs an explanation. The 
selenoid is mounted on the front of the camera 
and the movable soft-iron core fastened to the 




















IGNITOR 
Fig 1. 


shutter-trigger. Of course, the mounting will 
vary according to the make or style of shutter, 
but this can be solved easily by the ingenuity of 
the experimenter. 

I use a 3A Folding Brownie, with the selenoid 
mounted in the position as shown. The selenoid 
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consists of three layers of No. 18 single cotton- 
covered wire wound on a paper-tube °4 of an 
inch in diameter. The core is of soft iron, 5/16 
of an inch in diameter and 134 inches long. The 
shutter is set at “Bulb.” I find that the spring 
in the shutter is strong enough to raise the core 
and close the shutter as soon as the current is 
broken; but some shutters may require a supple- 
mentary spring. The wiring-diagram is outlined 
in Figure 3. “A” is the ignitor; “B” the sele- 
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A Fig 4. 


noid; ““C” the batteries; ‘“‘D”’ the rheostat—if one 
is used; “E” is the switch. The dotted lines 
at “F’ show where the additional ignitors may 
be connected; or they may be connected post 
for post with the ignitor at “A”, if this arrange- 
ment is handier. 

Two forms of switches are shown in Figure 4. 
“A” is a form which can be driven in the ground, 








or screwed to a tree, for birds or climbing animals. 
The bait is put on the point extending horizon- 
tally. ‘“B” is designed to be used on the ground 
and concealed, the same as a trap. On all 
styles, a coil-spring with an adjusting-screw is 
used to vary the pressure necessary to suit the 
probable weight of the bird or animal the set 
is made for. Other designs may be required for 
special sets. 

To operate the outfit, place the camera, bat- 





teries, ignitor and switch where wanted. Focus 
the camera on the switch. Place the flashlight- 
powder on the ignitor, which may be sheltered. 
Then set the shutter. 

The unsuspecting subject alights or steps on 
the switch, closing the circuit; this opens the 
shutter, heats the wire which fires the powder. 
As soon as the pressure is removed from the 
switch—and one may be sure it will not be there 
long, unless the animal is paralysed with fright— 
the current is broken and the shutter automati- 
cally closes itself. There is a deep fascination 
about nature-photography, as one never knows, 
until the negative is developed, what kind of 
story it will tell about the wild life of field and 
forest. 





TuE object of the picture-maker is to express, 
not facts, but the emotions which these facts 
arouse in him. In order to be able to do this, he 
must understand the laws of composition and 
also those laws that affect the distribution of 
light and shade. ARTHUR HAMMOND. 
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“THE STREAMLET WINDING THROUGH THE GLADE” 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


In Search of the Picturesque 
WILLIAM LUDLUM 


WHE celebrated Doctor Syntax made 
three journeys: In Search of the 
Picturesque; In Search of Consola- 
tion; and In Search of a Wife; but 
it is with the first one only that we, 
of the roving photo-clan, are concerned. It is 
true that we may often find consolation in the 
perusal of our pictures; but I have yet to hear 
of a photographer who has succeeded in “‘taking”’ 
unto himself a wife by means of his camera. 

When the good Doctor Syntax started off on 
his journey in search of the picturesque, mounted 
upon the back of his much-loved nag, Grizzle, 
and with saddle-bags crammed to overflowing 
with all traveling-necessities, if he had only had 
a Kodak to “tote” along with the rest of his out- 
fit, we might have had, instead of his poetic 
descriptions, a more reliable record of his journey- 
ings. As it is, we can only regret that he did not 
have with him the greatest and truest medium of 
pleasure to all searchers after the picturesque—a 
‘amera, of some sort or other, to make permanent 
the results of his pilgrimage, as he possessed all 
the qualifications of an artistic photographer, a 
true eye, a clear understanding, a sense of humor 
and a comprehension of the beautiful. He 
must have had all these. For instance: 








Coming to the edge of a deserted plain, with 
nothing in sight but “a pack of asses’, and a 
“delapidated guidepost’’ concerning which he 
says, 

“And when the pleasing shape I spied, 
I pricked my steed and thither hied; 
But some unheeding, senseless wight, 
Who to fair learning ow’d a spite, 
Had every letter’d mark defac’d, 
Which once its several pointers graced. 
The mangled post thus long had stood, 
An uninforming piece of wood; 
Like other guides, as some folks say, 
Who neither lead, nor tell the way.” 
he decided to wait until some passer-by could 
direct him to his road and while waiting, so that 
- no time would be lost, he produced his ever- 
ready sketch-book to make a drawing of the post: 
‘And tho’ a flimsy taste may flout it, 
There’s something picturesque about it; 
*Tis rude and rough, without a gloss, 
And is well covered o’er with moss; 
And I’ve a right—(who dares deny it?) 
To place yon group of asses by it.” 


Proceeding with his sketch, and unconsciously 
adopting the best methods of the modern pic- 
torial school, he built up a picturesque gem, piece 




















by piece, “‘printing-in”, as it were, the missing 
details of the composition: 
“Tl make this flat a shaggy ridge, 

And o’er the water throw a bridge; 

I'll do as other sketchers do— 

Put anything into the view; 

And any object recollect, 

To add a grace or give effect. 

Thus, though from truth I haply err, 

The scene preserves its character.” 


And then he adds that which is the hall-mark, 
the individual distinction of every landscape- 
photographer: 


“What man of taste my right will doubt, 
To put this in or leave that out?” 


It is the this and the that of the picture that 
makes it or breaks it. Call it “snap” judgment, or 
deliberation of mental “focus”, or what you will— 
the ability of selection and elimination shows the 
true artist: 

“Tis more than right, it is a duty, 
If we consider landscape-beauty; 
He ne’er will as an artist shine, 
Who copies Nature line by line; 
Whoe’er from Nature takes a view, 
Must copy and improve it too. 

To heighten every work of art, 
Fancy should take an active part;” 


And then he completed the picture by saying: 


“Thus I (which few I think can boast) 
Have made a landscape of a post.” 


The Importance of 


N a way it is a very good thing to 
be unable to tell when a print is 
fixed by looking at it. We are 
more likely then to be sure that 
fixing is thorough, says Studio- 
A properly developed, fixed and washed 





Light. 
print is as permanent as paper, gelatine and 


silver can make it. But if a permanent silver- 
image has not been created because of improper 
manipulation, or if chemicals that should create 
the permanent image have not been entirely 
eliminated from the gelatine after they have per- 
formed their duty, various changes may occur 
to the image and these may partly destroy it. 
When a print has been exposed and developed 
there is usually just about as much unexposed 
silver remaining in the print as you see in the 
developed image. And it is just as important 
to get this silver out as it is to keep the silver 
image in. To eliminate all of the unexposed and 


At this point, finding that waiting was without 
result (your true searcher after the picturesque 
must keep ever on the move): 

“Grizzle again he soon bestrode, 
And wav'd his whip and off he rode.” 


“And off he rode”’,—to pass through a long series 
of “picturesque” adventures through which it 
will more than pay every enterprising photo- 
grapher to accompany him. 

Doctor Syntax is an old book, dating way back 
to 1773, when such slogans as “‘Picture Ahead” 
and “Kodak as You Go,” were unknown and 
unthought of; but no one will deny, after reading 
it, that it contains all that goes toward the 
making of a finished pictorial artist. Get a copy 
and study it, and you will, if you have in you the 
true appreciativeness of everything that is beau- 
tiful in Nature, agree with the good Doctor when 
he exclaims: 

“T cannot, while I Nature view, 
Clothed in her robe of verdant hue, 
Or when the changeful veil is thrown, 
Of Summer’s gold or Autumn’s brown, 
Or midst the scenes of snow and frost, 
When her gay coloring is lost; 

I cannot but the Power admire 
That gives such charms to her attire:” 


and while agreeing—give heart-felt thanks to the 
medium which makes it possible for you to 
perpetuate in picture form the results of your 
picturesque journeyings. 


Thorough Fixing 


undeveloped silver and leave only the permanent 
image, the print is fixed. Fixing is nothing more 
than the dissolving of the silver-bromide, which 
is still sensitive to light, and removing it from 
the gelatine. The fixing-agent may be said to 
drive the silver out of the gelatine. 

Sodium hyposulphite, commonly called hypo. 
is one of the very few chemicals which will dis- 
solve silver-bromide. When a print is placed in 
a freshly made fixing-bath the hypo combines 
with the bromide of silver, forming silver thiosul- 
phate. In the first stages of its formation this 
compound is insoluble. So long as there is an 
excess of hypo, however, the compound changes 
to a soluble one and is expelled from the gelatine 
into the fixing-solution. The importance of 
getting this silver out of the print should not be 
underestimated. Bromide of silver is not only 
in the places where we see no image, but it is 
even under and all about the silver-grains which 
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WAITING FOR THE TRAIN DR. J. 


form the image and must be eliminated to ensure 
a permanent picture. 

The fixing danger lies in the use of an exhausted 
fixing-bath—one which has been used for too 
many prints and which is not strong enough in 
hypo to form the soluble silver-salt. When the 
fixing-bath is used for too many prints and the 
hypo becomes exhausted, the print does not fix. 
When a large number of prints are fixed at one 
time and are not constantly separated, those 
that mat together are not sufficiently acted upon 
by the hypo to form soluble silver and the print 
doesn’t fix. And if this silver is not dissolved 
out of the print in the fixing-bath, no amount of 
washing will remove it. 

Later on, when the prints are beyond recall, 
this silver-thiosulphate is decomposed by the 
action of air and light and the prints turn yellow. 
The silver-image itself is affected by the decom- 
posed silver all about it and the print is said to 
have faded because it has changed to a disagree- 
able yellow color. 


B. 





PARDOE 


The safe way to fix prints is to handle them 
over thoroughly in a fresh bath, allowing one 
gallon of solution for each gross of 8 x 10 or 10 x 12 
prints or their equivalent. To fix prints in large 
quantities it is safer to use two fixing-baths. 
The first bath may be one that has been used, but 
is not exhausted. The second bath should be a 
fresh one. The prints may remain for fifteen 
minutes in each bath. When you know you have 
put the limit of prints through the first bath, 
throw it away. The second bath takes its place 
and a fresh bath is made up for the second fixing. 

There are other dangers of fixing prints in an 
exhausted bath. Such a bath is saturated with 
silver and the print will carry some of this silver 
into the wash-water. If not thoroughly washed, 
the silver will remain in the print, change to silver 
sulphide and appear as stains. There should be 
no need of washing silver-compounds out of 
either a print or a negative. If the fixing has 
been thorough it will only be necessary to wash 
out the hypo, which is a very simple matter. 
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Three Pictures in a Book 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


AR back in the miracle days, when 
I was a boy and life for me was one 
4| great adventure: when the Spring 
¥4| greeted my sensitive nostrils as it 
4} never can again and the dank 
arth and fallen leaves of Fall wrought sweet 
melancholy in the vagueness of my youthful soul, 
I chanced upon an old attic. In fact, I stole my 
way from the parts of the house we had rented 
and by a little staircase, hidden behind a cup- 
board-door. climbed to a musty fairy-land. That 
house which has no age, no traditions, no attic, 
has no soul. It is a roof overhead to keep away 
the rain, a place to eat and sleep. A dwelling- 
place with stalls and mangers—not a home. 
How many homes are left in the length and 
breadth of this great land? There, close to the 
rafters, were piles of old and variously disabled 
furniture, cases, trunks, chests of drawers, and 
in many of the uprights of raw, rough timber 
were driven nails from which hung faded and torn 
reticules and home-sewed bags filled with once- 
upon-a-time trinkets and treasured mementos. 
Of whom, of what— how shall I say? The names 
were strange to me. The things themselves but 
rubbish. Boyish patience did not extend to 
committing the sacrilege of reading letters, but 
ah! the charm of seeking, of rummaging. 

Of all the things I found and saw there only 
an old photograph album stays vividly in my 
memory. It was thick and gorgeously tooled in 
leather. Bits of gold-leaf still remained to tell 
of erstwhile splendor and the hasp that held the 
covers shut must have been rich in its day. I 
took it to a corner near the high and narrow 
windows, very like transoms over doors, through 
which, for all the murkiness on the glass and the 
close-woven texture of cobwebs, the sun filtered, 
warmly but rather wan. There was a smell of 
dry dust and a faint recrudescence of life in the 
herbs festooned on ‘strings from the slivery 
beams. In that corner I threw myself—heed- 
less of the ruin of my neat clothes—on the floor 
and turned the pages. 

Unlike most albums, the keeper of this one had 
gathered autographs on the leaves instead of the 
backs of the portraits. And here is one: ““Mama 
and William in his second year”. A soft-faced 
woman with tender eyes but a very proud bear- 
ing. And, naturally so. Is she not holding her 
first-born man-child in her arms for all the world 
to see? Rather a puny child, but some of the 
mother showing through an unformed face. A 
few pages further, “Mama and William in his 








fifteenth year”. Only thirteen years later, but 
such a sweetly-aged woman now, and in mourn- 
ing. Somehow not the gloomy look of a fresh 
bereavement, but mellowed—less poignant, more 
real. And William sits with his hands on his 
knees and looks every inch the dictatorial, 
important, reliable, surviving male, while Mama 
stands with her hand on his shoulder as no doubt 
she stood when William’s father and she had their 
bridal picture made. 

Over the years, from the time and the place 
when I saw these pictured epics to my mature 
now, comes the pale, sifted sun, the musty fra- 
grance, the pulsating silence of that attic. My 
heart was peculiarly wrunz at that time, but I 
did not understand. I divined, sensed, what 
you will; but how could I have understood what 
these twain meant to one another, what this boy 
meant to this woman? But I understand now. 
My own mother did not live to know that such 
understanding came to me; but she left me the 
heritage of her memory and all the things she 
said to me and did for me, which meant so little 
at their time and which mean so much now. How 
well I understand! Were I, least worthy of such 
privilege, to talk to a boy who has his mother 
still with him, I should say that he need but know 
two things and to keep but these two in his mind 
through the heedlessness of youth. That the 
merest, least consequential thing a mother says 
to her boy will come back to him when his years 
have mellowed him and made him human, and 
will sound in his mind’s ear like trumpeted 
prophecies, or like heavenly music sung by an 
angel. Again—that the least important thing he 
can do to please or sadden her, will remain with 
him to his last day, to sweeten or embitter all his 
dearest memories. 

Life on earth cannot be the end of us. Such 
futility is inconceivable. To come into existence, 
cause trouble and care and joy, to strive, to fail or 
to achieve and then to end! It were sacrilege to 
think so. Mother gone ahead waits just outside 
the door and—but there was another picture to 
that set. 


Let me stop a moment and collect myself. There 
was that other picture. A bearded young man in 
a blue uniform, with piercing eyes, and epaulets 
and that peculiar vizored cap the Civil War 
period knew so well. On the bordered page is 
written in a tremulous hand, “‘William as I saw 
him last. My boy”. 
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The systems in the heavens roll majestically, 
the summer-breezes on this earth blow soft. 
The whirling planet hurtles over space. The 
butterfly is wafted on a breath of air. A year is 
but a day, a day eternity. All is as one, and dif- 
ferences exist only within the minds of men. 








But this, this part of God Who made the universe 
abides within the human soul. “He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God; for God is Love.” Great 
Love, true Love. And never shall its godliness 
be known so well as when a gentle mother speaks, 
in pride of present, or in grief: “My Boy”. 


Happy’s Way, or How Photography Solved the Problem 


BERTHA CLARK 


qT the early age of six months, 
“Happy” O’Conner won her nick- 
name. Few, indeed, ever knew 
that she was christened plain 
es} “Nancy”. When _ other _ babies 
would have wept to be taken up or fed, she gave 
a tremulous, but happy, smile and eagerly wiggled 
her small anatomy. Even people who assured 
you they “just hated babies”, could never resist 
Happy. The same smile protected her from the 
teacher’s wrath when love of fun led her into 
forbidden paths at school. 

A few years later a lover found her joy in living 
to be contagious and irresistible. Happy married 
him in spite of warnings as to his weak lungs. 
She announced to objectors that she would be 
too happy for words, just taking care of him. 
The same smile cheered their five years together. 
Even after Tom Richards’ death, the habit of 
happiness was so strong that it persisted. She 
found herself glad for her memories and glad 
for his release from pain. 

Tom and Happy possessed many friends; but 
to one and all she said, after the simple funeral 
was over, “I must be alone to rest. Leave me 
until I am able to come to you.” Her tremulous 
smile was rather heartbreaking to behold. Happy 
was young and strong and sooner than anyone 
expected, she felt like planning her future. First, 
she conferred with herself, and a heart-to-heart 
talk it was. “Happy,” she remarked, “Tom’s 
pension is gone. The last expenses took half of 
the insurance-money. We must do something. 
My friends must advise. I will begin with 
Tom’s Uncle Sandy and my Aunt Nellie. I will 
end with my scrub-woman and Tom’s office-boy. 
They are dear souls, every one; but when I tabu- 
late their advice I think I can smile again. Tom 
will be pleased if I do smile, for I remember that 
he threatened to haunt me if I wore a sad face 
after he went.” 

A week later she sat meditating upon the fol- 
lowing nuggets of wisdom. Uncle Sandy growled 
sympathetically that she had best “advertise 
and watch the ‘female help wanted’ column”. 





All that materialised from that effort was an 
opportunity to be a companion and caretaker to 
an old woman who wore a wig, disliked open 
windows and hot baths, talked perpetually about 
“when he was alive’, and wished her to work 
for her board. Aunt Nellie fell upon her neck 
and wept bitterly saying, ““‘Why, oh why, did you 
ever marry that sickly fellow, to be left like this! 
What can you do?” One of her rare rages came 
upon Happy, as she answered, “I would not have 
missed my five years with Tom to marry a Rocke- 
feller.” One of Tom’s friends begged her to 
accept a small pension from his abundant means. 
Another said, ““Teach, of course,’ but Happy felt 
unfit for that. Cousin Arthur said, “Be a tele- 
phone girl.” Happy said, ““Too confining.” The 
office-boy said to keep poultry and the office- 
woman said it paid to keep bees. A romantic 
little girl, to whom Happy had been very kind, 
said shyly, “Oh, you’d make a perfectly elegant 
clairvoyant.” 

Deep under the avalanche of suggestions, a 
little scene in an office-building she visited stuck 
to her memory like a burr. Was it a “hunch”? 
She did not feel sure. As she had stood waiting 
for an elevator, she had seen a big, enthusiastic, 
young-old man. He was the center of a crowd 
of young office-employees. They were all think- 
ing of a recent outing, and bits of their conversa- 
tion floated back to where she stood. 

“T took three twelve-exposure films.” 

“We don’t know what did ail the camera.” 

“How do you time for an inside picture?” 

“The light was too strong.” 

“IT wish someone would tell me what a flat 
negative is.” 

“Why do you suppose mine blurred so?” 

“T wish someone would do my films that can 
tell me what ails the blamed things.” 

“Yes, someone here in this building.” 

“Aw, no one would bother.” 

“Td love to develop my own.” 

Remembering all these scraps of talk, Happy 
arose, saying to herself, firmly, “I’m going to try 
it, if I can find that young-old man. He'll tell 
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WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN 


me what I need to know.” The next morning, 
early, she was in the great human beehive where 
she had stood listening to kodak-talk the day 
before. She stayed near the elevator and waited 
patiently. The young-old man came in hur- 
riedly. She slipped into the elevator after him. 
He entered Spalding and Spalding’s advertising 
concern, on the nineteenth floor. 

“That’s L. R. Smith, isn’t it?’ Happy said to 
the dispenser of information, pointing to the man 
she had shadowed. 

“Naw! I should say not,” said the informa- 
tion man carelessly. ““That’s Jim Johnston, a real- 
estate man who has desk-room here—great kodak 
fan too—all the amateurs trail him.” 

Happy’s heart fairly turned over. Dared she 
do it? Dared she? 

A moment later she stood demurely before Mr. 
Johnston. ‘Would you mind looking at this 
kodak book, Mr. Johnston? It’s all my own work 
and they say you are a good critic.” 

“Surely, I'd like to,” he responded good- 
humoredly. He looked in silence through the 
little book. It was the silent, beautiful record 
of the year in the open when Tom Richards was 
trying to get well. How the camera-work, the 
developing and printing had helped to make 
them forget! Perhaps, Happy’s face and her 
simple widow’s mourning made him understand. 
Finally, he said, quietly, “Such: artistic, little 
things I never saw, and the technique of finishing 
is simply perfect. And you loved to do it.” 





GEORGE BOLIN 


A few low sentences from Happy, then he 
exclaimed, “‘Do I think you could make a living 
doing such work for our young amateurs? Well, 
I should say so.” 

Mr. Johnston rose excitedly, “Just you come 
with me, Mrs. Richards.’ He led her to the 
office of the building, where sat the man in 
charge of renting. 

“Is that little den Peter vacated, rented yet?” 
asked Happy’s new friend. 

“No, too small. No one wants it,” said the 
agent. 

*‘Here’s a lady who wants it, if she can get it 
at areasonable price. She’s an expert at printing 
and developing kodak-films. She will give lessons 
in it and advise our young folks. Greatest thing 
in the world—photography!”’ he ejaculated. 

She thanked Mr. Johnston shyly, adding, ““You 
see when Tom was ill, we used to spend all of our 
time at it. I learned to do our own finishing 
because he liked me to.” 

“And a mighty fine thing you did,” added the 
young-old man. ‘‘You’ll soon be making a good 
living at it. Mark my words.” 

A week later the newly leased room bore the 
sign, “Kodak Studio.” A month later, a few 
patrons had begun to come in regularly after 
their week-end trips. 

Happy’s uniform and genuine interest in their 
pictures and her willing explanations of scratches, 
blurs, and other blemishes, kept every patron she 
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got; but the growth of the business was slow. 
She might have given up her venture had it not 
been for Mr. Johnston. 

During the second year she found herself mak- 
ing her living from it. 

Once, the real-estate man offered a prize of 
twenty-five dollars for the best views of some 
houses he had listed for sale. He suggested a 
kodak class to meet for country-trips each week- 
end—beginners one week and advanced the next. 
But his helpfulness was so unobtrusive that 
Happy, herself, scarcely realised the cause of 
her modest prosperity. 

One evening he overtook her on her way to 
the “L” station. With grave courtesy he began 
to speak to her of other things than pictures and 
business. 

“Mrs. Richards,” he said, “will you honor me 
by becoming my guest all day tomorrow?” 

“Let me see,” she replied, thoughtfully. ‘This 
is Wednesday. No new films will be in. I do 
need the day off. Thank you, I accept; and 
Happy had not forgotten how to smile. 

“We will leave your home at 9.45 A.M.,” an- 
nounced the man, “‘for I have a full day planned.” 

“I am so filled with curiosity that I shall 
worry if you are a minute later than 9.45,” 
said Happy. 

During the night Happy’s thoughts played 
hide-and-zgo-seek over what had happened. Her 
mind went back to Tom. Would Tom care? 
How she wished she knew! Towards morning 
she fell asleep and dreamed of him. He seemed 
to smile understandingly in the old way as he 
said, “Our past is ours. Do not fear. I shall 
be happy if you are.” 

Partly because of her common sense and partly 
because the dream meant so much, Happy laid 
away her five years with Tom in her heart and 
turned the key. As Tom said, it would always 
be hers. 

Therefore, there was not even the suggestion 
of a cloud on her sunny face as she met the kind 
friend who had so patiently and understandingly 
helped her to win a place of her own among the 
workers of that great office-building. 

“What are all those plans that are to fill this 
holiday?” Happy inquired lightly. 

‘First, I shall show you my dearest possession, ” 
he said. ‘Then I shall show you what I have 
most of. Then we shall do what I like best to do, 
and wind up the day by doing what you like best 
to do.” 

“I always did like enigmas,” 
cheerfully. 

Their car glided along the boulevards until it 
reached a quieter part of the city. They stopped 
at a hospital marked “Martha Taylor Memorial”. 


she answered 


There the young-old man appeared to be very 
well known. As he led his companion past the 
head nurse, that imposing lady smiled as at 
welcome guests. Through the beautifully kept 
corridors they passed. Everywhere the young- 
old man received nods of recognition and 
pleased greetings. 

Finally, they reached the children’s playroom. 
As they entered, a beautiful, golden-haired little 
girl raised her head from motherly duties to her 
doll. Listening intently, she cried, a world of 
joy in her voice, “It’s my Daddy!” and ran 
toward them. 

As they greeted each other tenderly, Happy 
noticed that the beautiful eyes were fixed and 
sightless. 

“Now dearest Esther,” her father was saying, 
“here is the lovely, happy lady that makes pic- 
tures and loves everyone.” 

““May I see you?” asked Esther. 

“Indeed, yes,” said Happy, so very tenderly 
that the little girl climbed fearlessly into her lap, 
touching with her seeing fingers the eloquent 
face. 

“T love her, papa,”’ said Esther, “I want her, 
too.” 

“We always want the same people, don’t we, 
baby?” said her father. ‘Would. you like to go 
with us out to Lanefield?” 

“Oh, where all our new bungalows are and to 
see the nicest one of all, where just maybe, the 
happy lady will live with us? Oh yes, daddy, 
let’s go right away.” 

Happy was rather silent during the drive to 
Lanefield where what Mr. Jim Johnston “had 
most of”, must be bungalows, so she decided 
rather sadly. 

At “‘the nicest one of all”, as Esther described 
it, they had luncheon and looked about the 
beautifully furnished place. 

“This is what I like best, being here with just 
you and Esther,” explained the young-old man. 
‘But I promised to do what you like best for the 
rest of the day.” 

**What I would like best is to stay right here 
with just you and Esther for dinner,”’ responded 
Happy. 

“And then for always and ever more, amen;” 
whispered the young-old man in Happy’s ear, 
“please, oh please!” 

*“‘And then, for always,” echoed Happy. 


CFA 


I am eager to have every owner of a camera 
make a success of photography; and the one 
way to bring this about is by encouraging each 
camerist to do his very best, always. A. H. B. 
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Trimming the Photographic Print 


O trim or not to trim, that is the question! 

Yet, there is no doubt that most pictorial 
prints have been benefited by trimming. In 
examining a photographic print, it is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether the happy adjust- 
ment of parts, or the pictorial composition, is 
the result of intelligent application of the rules 
of art or an impulsive snapshot improved by 
judicious trimming. This presents to the mind 
the suggestion of an important, but possibly 
neglected subject—the trimming of the photo- 
graphic print. A cleverly abbreviated print 
rarely shows that it has been subjected to pic- 
torial surgery. It conveys to the beholder no 
suggestion whether it represents the original 
negative in its entirety—save, perhaps, a narrow 
strip removed from either side—or whether only 
a section of the initial result has been utilised. 
It is quite proper that the discriminating 
worker should study carefully the result of the 
initial exposure with a view to improving it. 
If not satisfied with the print, as a whole, or if 
it falls short of interest, unity or balance, he 
may find a pleasing bit in the ensemble which 
he can separate from the surrounding mass of 
uninteresting detail. All is well, if this discovered 
gem should happen to be, actually or even 
approximately, the area which contains what is 
known in linear perspective as the center of 
vision or point of sight; or, in photographic 
parlance, that point in the view which is directly 
opposite the lens or eye of the camera, and on a 
line parallel with its axis, at whatever height 
from the ground the camera may be held or 
placed. It is only when the print has been 
trimmed so that the center of vision has been 
raised or lowered to an inordinate degree, that 
the result looks unnatural. 

If, for instance, the original negative pictures 
an example of uphill perspective—a gradually 
rising hill culminating in a picturesque group of 
buildings, and the sky-line being nearly at the 
top of the picture, the center of vision will be 
in about the middle of the picture. The worker, 
dissatisfied with his pictorial effort, as a whole, 
now proceeds to improve it by trimming. He 
decides to dispense with the great stretches of 
foreground and middle distance, and _ trims 
away until only the uppermost horizontal 








section is left. He has removed—unconsciously, 
perhaps—the part which contained the center 
of vision, and offers a distorted fragment to the 
critical beholder, who, familiar with the laws 
of perspective, soon discovers the hand of the 
unsophisticated worker. Or, if the section that 
is to be rescued is remote from the center of 
interest and forms part of a picture in which 
buildings predominate, it had better be ignored; 
for as an independent picture it could not sur- 
vive on account of the changed and false per- 
spective. In a landscape, however, where there 
are no prominent architectural lines, the con- 
sequences of utilising for pictorial purposes 
almost any section remote from the center of 
vision may not be noticed. 

The same is true of certain marine subjects, 
where it appears to make little difference whether 
the center of vision is left remaining at the top 
or at the bottom of the trimmed print. A 
favorite subject—of which many notable ex- 
amples have appeared in PHoto-Era—is the 
panel-shaped marine, where the very top of the 
picture contains merely the hulls of water-craft, 
whereas the rest of the picture, downwards, 
shows the reflections of invisible masts and 
sails. Here, the beauty of the pictorial design 
often justifies the violation of the rules of per- 
spective. Of course, in carelessly made snap- 
shots of water-views, it is necessary to correct 
the diagonal horizon-line by trimming suffi- 
ciently from all four sides of the print. Some- 
times, during this process of imparting a normal 
aspect to prints of this character—be they 
marine, landscape or architectural subjects—so 
much of the picture-area is sacrificed, that the 
original purpose of making the pictures is 
destroyed. , 

It is astonishing how many workers there are 
who fail to notice the unnatural appearance of 
their prints of marine-views or architectural 
subjects. The critical friends of these erring 
camerists are shocked to behold such obviously 
faulty pictures displayed at prominent exhibi- 
tions or reproduced in newspapers and maga- 
zines. To obviate these glaring technical 
defects, it is only necessary that the camera- 
user make sure that the image in the view- 
finder—which should be properly attached and 
adjusted—agrees perfectly with the subject 
while the exposure is being made. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoro-Era MaGazineg, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


a 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGaziInE awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Magazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Summer-Sports 


Closed August 31, 1923 


First Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Second Prize: Bertran F. Hawley. 
Third Prize: Wm. Jordan, Jr. 

Honorable Mention: Cornelia Clarke; Martha Curry; 
Louis Elowitch; Allen Frazer; John James Griffiths; 
Chas. A. Harris; J. Kirkland Hodges; H. I. Orne; 
Melvin C. Parrish; Edgar S. Smith; H. L. Wallis; 
Leroy Whitaker. 

Gs: 


Subjects for Competition—1924 
** Pictures by Artificial Light.”” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
** Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“*Street-Scenes.”” Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 
**Marines.”’ Closes June 30. 
‘Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


** Architectural Subjects.”” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”’ Closes November 3(. 
**Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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‘‘a PICTURE HERE!” 


SMITH 


KENNETH D. 


FIRST PRIZE—SUMMER-SPORTS 


View-Finders 


THE view-finder has long been the weakest point in 
the design of the hand-camera, and despite the progress 
that has been made in other directions it still remains 
unsatisfactory, says The British Journal. There are 
several points which call for improvement, and although 
some present apparently unsurmountable difficulties, 
there are others which might profitably receive atten- 
tion. 

The size of the viewing-surface is, as a rule, far too 
small for any very accurate centering of the subject. 
In one small instrument the picture is only 3¢ in. x 14 in. 
and in one of the most popular 344 x 414 models it 
is barely 54 x 14 in. It is obviously impossible, even 
with the keenest eyesight, to obtain any idea of the 
composition of a picture on such a scale, and the serious 
worker is driven to supplement this by some other 
device. There is the additional disadvantage that in 
many cameras a single finder is made to reverse for 
vertical and horizontal views. Thus the camera will 
close properly only with the finder in one position, so 
that there is grave danger of straining the fittings and 
destroying whatever co-incidence there may have been 
between lens and finder. In nearly all modern cameras, 
the brilliant type, in which the image is viewed upon a 
top lens and not upon a ground-glass, is used. Very 
often the image is not stationary, the object viewed 
changing its position with the movement of the ob- 
server's eye. This is quite an avoidable defect, but it 
may be found in some of the latest models. The 
brilliant finder has, however, so many advantages that 
it is not likely that the ground-glass type with its 


greater accuracy will ever be reverted to. It is an 
interesting test to dab the upper or field lens of a bril- 
liant finder with putty. This gives a ground-glass 
effect, and in a properly constructed finder the image 
will appear quite sharp, but in a faulty one it will be 
out of focus. 

The greatest defect, and one by no means easy to 
remedy, is due to parallax, the objective lens and the 
finder lens having different points of view. This is a 
rather serious matter when dealing with subjects within 
a few feet. With the small finders just mentioned little 
-an be done, particularly if the finder is made to reverse, 
as obviously the error, which in one position is in the 
vertical direction, is in the horizontal direction in the 
other. It would be possible to overcome this partly 
by means of a small pointer moving on a graduated 
scale which would indicate where the central point of 
the picture should be placed upon the field lens for 
various distances. Failing this, a good idea of the 
amount of displacement may be obtained by placing a 
piece of finely ground glass in the focal-plane and com- 
paring the margins of the view at short distances. 
When using portrait-attachments the difference will 
be considerable. At the same time, the coincidence 
of the angles embraced by the lens and the finder may 
be checked and the focusing-scale verified. It is not 
always recognised that in very few cases does the finder 
give an indication of the displacement of the image 
~aused by using the rising-front. Still, it is not difficult 
to make the necessary allowance, for the displacement 
of the image is exactly the same as that of the lens. 
Hence, if the top of the subject, say, a tower, be touch- 
ing the edge of the finder when the front is raised a 
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WHERE WATER-LILIES BLOOM 





BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


SECOND PRIZE—SUMMER-SPORTS 


quarter of an inch, there will just be that amount of 
clear sky above the tower. 

In many respects the direct-vision finder, whether it 
be in the form of a simple metal frame with cross wires 
and a sighting-vane or a concave lens with similar 
fittings, is superior to the reflecting pattern. For one 
thing, it permits of the use of the camera at eye-level, 
which is a better position in nearly all cases than waist- 
level. Then, a moving subject can be watched while 
it is approaching the edge of the field, which it enters 
on the same side, an impossibility with a finder having 
a mirror. Lastly, the direct-vision finder is usually of 
more generous dimensions. It is also easy to indicate 
more or less accurately the displacement caused by the 
approach of the object. The simplest way of doing 
this to fit a second cross wire to mark the point which 
will be in the center of the plate at the shortest distance, 
say, five feet. With a little practice intermediate 
distances can be allowed for. As such finders are 
usually made of oblong form and turn with the camera, 
the one indicator will serve for both vertical and 
horizontal positions. This adjustment is particularly 
necessary with full-sized wire-finders, as naturally the 
distance between the intersection of the wires is equal 
to the narrowest dimension of the plate. With the 
concave-lens form the eye must be kept close to the 
sighting-vane, or the finder will include less subject 
than will appear on the plate, and care must be taken 
that the proportions of the finder lens and plate cor- 
respond. Thus a finder with a proportion of 4 to 3, 
although correct for a 314 x 44, will not be correct for 
2146x444 or 344x514. This may be rectified partly by 
masking with black paper or varnish on the sides which 
are too wide. 


The direct-vision finder will be found a very useful 
supplement to the ordinary finder in nearly all cameras, 
especially when they are used upon tripods of ordinary 
height; as the cost is small and only a couple of small 
screws are needed for fixing, it should be adopted 
whenever possible. If the case is large enough the 
fitting should be permanent, otherwise two key-hole 
slots allow of instant removal. Care should be taken 
to place these latter on the side farthest from the bush 
which carries the tripod screw, a point sometimes over- 
looked. : 


When to Halve the Exposure 


On y half the exposure that is needed for ordinary 
nearby landscapes with prominent objects in the fore- 
ground, should be given when making pictures of 
extremely distant views, when the sun is shining 
brightly and the atmosphere clear, says Kodakery. 
This also applies to subjects such as boats, that are 
200 feet or farther away on broad expanses of water 
and sandy beaches with no trees or shrubbery or other 
dark-colored objects in the foreground. 

With a box-camera having but one shutter-speed 
and single Jens make a snapshot using the second stop 
rather than the first or largest, which stop is generally 
used for snapshot-work. 

When using a single lens folding-camera set the 
shutter-speed indicator on 1/25 and use stop 2. A 
1/25 second exposure, with stop 32 (F/22) is ample 
with cameras having rapid rectilinear or anastigmat 
lens equipment. Think first and then make the ex- 
posure. You will make better pictures. 
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SENDING UP THE MESSAGE WM. JORDAN, JR. 


Washing a Few Negatives 


THE photographers of the past generation, by whom 
plates were more commonly handled in half dozens 
than in scores, were accustomed to use, for the washing 
of their negatives, a primitive piece of apparatus which, 
within the limits of its capacity, it is difficult to better 
for the rapid and complete removal of hypo. It is 
simply an inclined board, continues a British cotem- 
porary, provided with a fillet of wood on each side and 
with shallow cross pieces joining these two fillets so as 
to form spaces for the plates to be washed. One end 
of the board being supported close under a running tap, 
a stream of water passes down the incline on which the 
negatives are arranged. The water, however, should 
not be admitted directly from the tap, but should be 
passed through a short length of pipe fixed across the 
upper end of the board and pierced with sprinkle holes. 
A most even and slow stream of water then passes 
constantly over the negatives, and the economy of the 
apparatus is one point in its favor, now that water 


THIRD PRIZE—SUMMER-SPORTS 


companies are becoming increasingly suspicious of the 
amount of water used by a photographer in his business. 


French Photo-Magazines 


A GerMAN exchange notes the fact that in France 
there has, apparently, been no progress made in the 
technical photographic magazines for many years; and 
it mentions one in which the advertisements are set 
up in the same style that they were ten or more years 
ago, and paper and printing are mediocre. It compares 
the advertisement of a European firm in an American 
magazine with the same firm’s announcement in the 
French periodical and says that the former is in the 
style of a highly modern publication in a great city; 
but the latter resembles an ordinary newspaper in a 
provincial town. This difference cannot be attributed 
to the effects of the war, for they were the same many 
years before that occurred. All of which is not at all 
creditable to the artistic taste of French photographers. 
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ADVANCED WORKERS 
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Advanced Competition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes December 31, 1923 


Tuts competition should give the camerist the in- 
describable delight to make an artistic, pictorial cross- 
section of American family-life. Often, what the eye 
sees is more convincing to the mind than what the ear 
hears. In making an indoor-genre the worker has an 
opportunity to enrich his own experience. After all, 
is it not the good things which we share with others 
that bring us the greatest happiness? The answer to 
the question rests with every true lover of photography. 


DR. T. W. KILMER 


INTERPRETATION 


It has been said that Americans are living at such a 
rapid pace that the meaning of the word “home”’ is 
losing its significance and beauty. Motion-pictures, 
plays, clubs, lodges, dances and social affairs follow one 
another so rapidly that when those are combined with 
the pressure of business or professional duties, a man 
or a woman has virtually no time at all to be at home 
or to make a home for others. In a measure, those 
who live in a city are not to be blamed for the desire 
to get out of the uncomfortable and tiny apartments 
in which they are compelled to live. However, even 
one room is “home” to those who make it so. It is 
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my purpose to emphasise the home-element in this 
indoor- -genre competition with a view to bringing out 
the fact that home is more often a matter of heart 
than anything else. The pictures submitted in last 
year’s competition proved convincingly that it was 
possible to bring out the home-loving instinct of the 
average American and that, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, home is still “‘the best place in all the 
world” to most of us. 

Genre-photography, whether indoor or outdoor, is 
one of the most difficult branches of photography to 
master. The human element involved is no small 
factor in the success or failure of the worker. On the 
other hand, there is much satisfaction in being able to 
solve the technical, artistic and human equations that 
follow one another in quick succession. During the 
winter, there are innumerable opportunities to pro- 
duce delightful indoor-genres of home-life, family and 
friends. At the outset, remember that the value and 
charm of a genre is its fidelity to fact. It must ring 
true to be convincing. 

In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light 
and flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
least expensive illuminants at present are daylight, 
gas and electric-light. A cloudy-bright day, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. during the months of 
November and December is particularly good for in- 
door-genre photography. There being no sun to cast 
heavy shadows or annoy the subject by its brilliancy, 
the camerist may work with comparative freedom. 
He will need virtually no diffusing-screens; and a sheet, 
placed judiciously to reflect the light where it is needed, 
should complete the necessary preparations. Of 
course, care must be taken to expose correctly and to 
use the plate or film best adapted to do this sort of 
work. This remark applies equally well to indoor- 
genres made by artificial light. A nitrogen-filled elec- 
tric-lamp will produce a strong actinic light that will 
enable the worker to obtain excellent results at night. 
However, owing to the very intensity of the illumina- 
tion, various forms of light-diffusion must be evolved 
in order to avoid extremely harsh contrasts and un- 
pleasing facial expressions. Care should be taken to 
make sure that the electric wiring of the house and 
that the “service” electric current will permit such a 
powerful lamp to be used without danger of blowing 
out the fuses and otherwise injuring the wiring in the 
house, or, possibly, the operator. In most cases, the 
use of a nitrogen-filled electric-lamp will cause no 
trouble, and it is by far the most effective illuminant 
because there is no smoke, noise or dust. Two or more 
of these lamps should answer all requirements. 

Then, we have several excellent types of electric 
home-portrait lamps which use a special type of carbon 
in an arc, and these give out an intense though com- 
paratively soft actinic light. There are also several 
excellent portrait-flashlamps on the market to-day 
that may be used with a minimum of danger, smoke 
and dust. Some remarkable improvements have been 
made within the last year, and the camerist who ex- 
pects to do much of this work should obtain all avail- 
able information from the manufacturers to insure 
getting an equipment that will meet his needs. Ob- 
viously, these outfits are more expensive than nitrogen- 
filled electric-lamps; but if the camerist can afford one 
of these outfits, he should be able to produce excel- 
lent results. Of course, the use of gas does not enable 
the worker to place the illumination where it will do 
the most good. However, a little originality will work 
wonders, and even a gas reading-lamp may be made to 
serve the purpose. Those who demur at the use of 
flashpowder should remember that the modern. flash- 








light-outfit, with its flashbag, virtually does away with 
the smoke-nuisance; and, at the same time, so muffles 
the noise of the explosion that the subject is not per- 
turbed in the least. If the worker will use flashpowder 
according to directions, and with care, there is no more 
danger to himself or to his subject than there is in 
motoring, canoeing or swimming. Of course, he who 
takes risks must pay the price of foolhardiness. Flash- 
lights at night, or during the day when the light is 
weak, arrest motion and permit the use of low-speed 
lenses that are fitted to cameras of moderate cost. 

The making of indoor-genres demands an unusual 
degree of tact, artistic perception and a sense of humor. 
If the camerist attempts to succeed by assuming a dic- 
tatorial manner, or by forcing his models to do things 
that are uncongenial or unnatural to them, he will fail 
to make the sort of indoor-genres that the jury will ap- 
prove. I cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity 
to make the picture conform to the characteristics of 
the subject. Moreover, do not desert fact to obtain 
effect. By that I mean, do not depict mother reading 
a magazine when she was never known to have the time 
because of the necessity to darn socks and sew on but- 
tons; and do not show brother studying hard when he 
is notoriously averse to books. Even though strangers 
may not be aware of these discrepancies, often the 
models themselves will betray the deception by their 
stiff and “‘posey” attitudes. The best rule is to stick 
to truth, no matter how much opportunity there is to 
resort to pictorial dissimulation; but, in representing 
the models as reading, or looking at an object or a per- 
son, to be sure to direct the eye so that the effect will be 
convincing. 

The camerist should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many desirable subjects for this competition 
to be found in the business and professional life of 
readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine. Also, there are 
many excellent opportunities in the every-day home-life 
of each one of us. We all see subjects of great artistic 
and human appeal; but we fail to make the most of 
them. Subjects for this and every competition are 
about us without number. The fault lies with us and 
not with any dearth of suitable material. A_well- 
executed indoor-genre of the local grocer behind his 
counter; the lawyer advising a client; the literary man 
at his work, or even father lighting the morning-fire in 
the kitchen-stove—or shoveling precious anthracite 
coal into the furnace—are all likely subjects, if properly 
done. 

Let every camerist attune himself to the human 
and artistic values in the very simplest of subjects, and 
he will find that in this manner the masterpieces of old 
were reproduced. It seems to me that many times we 
seek to do the big things when by training, natural 
aptitude and equipment we are better fitted to make 
a success of the small thing. That is, in this competi- 
tion, for example, some will not compete unless they 
feel that they have equaled or surpassed the interest- 
ing and excellent study on the opposite page. To 
my way of thinking, this is a mistake and will result in 
the stifling of all originality and incentive. Each worker 
should stand upon his own photographic feet and, re- 
gardless of the achievements of others, make his own 
place in photography. The jury passes upon each 
picture solely on account of its merit, and without any 
consideration of the name or reputation of the maker. 
We welcome the newcomer as heartily as we greet the 
work of old friends. Hence, let no camerist hesitate 
to hold his head up with the best of them and thus grow 
in photographic strength by honest effort and origi- 
nality. Remember that true merit is bound to win, 
in photography or elsewhere. A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazinge, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


Gs 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before Pooto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed August 31, 1923 


First Prize: Charles Ditchfield. 

Second Prize: John T. Cromer. 
Honorable Mention: Raymond Bradstreet; Richard 

B. Chase; L. J. Creegan; Ward Platt. 
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The Beginner’s Aftermath 


Peruaps it will help to make clear my purpose if I 
let Webster define the word aftermath: ‘“‘a second 
mowing; the crop of grass cut from the same soil after 
the first crop of the season.” Roget refers repeatedly 
to aftermath as a “second crop” and includes it with 
such words as “profit, earnings, winnings and income.” 
Hence, we may consider the aftermath of the beginner 
as indicating a sort of second crop from the same photo- 
graphic soil from which one pictorial harvest has been 
garnered. Now, if I have made clear my use of the 
word aftermath, let us apply it to actual conditions 
which often exist at this time of the photographic 
year. 

For example, there is Mr. A. He is one of thousands 
of other good men who live and support a family on a 
moderate salary. By careful planning it is possible 
for Mr. A. to rent a small summer-camp in the moun- 
tains or at the seashore and to take his family away 
from the city for a few weeks. The activities of the 
children and the “doings” of other campers are of 
interest and there is but one way to perpetuate these 
scenes and good times—to make pictures of them. A 
camera is bought—as a rule without accepting much 
instruction from the willing dealer—and off hurries 
Mr. A. to make a pictorial record of camp-activities. 
The days come and go, there are all manner of inter- 
esting pictures to make of scenery, hikes, camps, 
friends, games and, most important of all, the children 
having such a good time. In most cases, the films or 
plates are packed away to be given to the photo-finisher 
upon Mr. A.’s return from the country. Often, the 
nearest local photographer is asked to develop the films; 
and, alas! what tales of woe have reached my ears this 
past summer—but that is another story. Rarely do 
men in Mr. A.’s class bother to do their own developing 
and printing while in the mountains or at the seashore. 
I believe that I can say truthfully that most two- or 
three-week summer-tourists and campers hold their 
films or plates for development after they return to the 
city from their vacation. 

Naturally, the photo-finisher is requested to make a 
rush order of these vacation-pictures and he does so 
to accommodate his eager customers. The pictures 
are delivered; and, for a time, there is silence. Then, 
an ominous murmur comes from the erstwhile tourist 
and camper. Mr. A. steps up indignantly, ““I brought 
in twelve rolls of 3A six-exposure films. I should have 
seventy-two prints in this envelope and you have 
given me only thirty-eight. Where are the rest of 
them? Not only that, but the prints you have given 
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me are chalky and look washed out. Some of them are 
so blurry that I can’t recognise a soul in the picture. 
I thought you did good work. You needn’t say it was 
the fault of the camera, because it wasn’t. The 
camera is all right. It’s your own poor developing 
and printing that has ruined my vacation-pictures. 
I have a good mind not to pay you for such miserable 
work and to make you pay for the rolls of film you’ve 
spoiled.” 

“But Mr. A.,” begins the photo-finisher, who has done 
his best with the poor material brought to him, “‘if you 
will let me go over the negatives with you I can show 
you why you did not get better results. Really, I 
believe that—”’ 

**No thank you,” interrupts Mr. A. ‘“‘ Any man who 
can’t do better work than you do is in no position to 
act as my adviser,” and out he goes in a huff. 

Thus the situation stands for several weeks. One 
evening, by chance, Mr. A. comes upon those “chalky 
and washed-out” prints. For a moment, his resent- 
ment towards the photo-finisher is re-kindled. Then, 
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he settles down in his chair to do a bit of thinking. 
Mr. A. is not chronically ill-tempered nor is he unreason- 
able. He is like any other normal business man who 
tries his best to make pictures, fails to do so and does 
not relish the idea of having to admit his own blunder- 
ing inexperience. A day or two later he calls at the 
store where a few weeks ago he “rather lost his temper”’. 
The photo-finisher, gentleman that he is, receives Mr. A. 
courteously. They look over every one of those 
seventy-two negatives and when Mr. A. leaves, he is a 
sadder and wiser man photographically. Be it said to 
his credit, that he apologises to the photo-finisher and 
that his apology is cordially accepted. 

What has all this to do with our definition of after- 
math and its relation to the beginner? Just this, that 
when Mr. A. went back to the photo-finisher to go over 
those seventy-two negatives he was about to receive 
his second crop of profitable photographic knowledge. 
His first harvest was a failure, but the second was a 
success; and this fact dawned quickly on Mr. A., who 
was intelligent enough to think the matter through. 
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JOHN T. CROMER 
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It requires courage to admit a mistake; but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing like it to open up the flood- 
gates of respect, interest and friendship. The result of 
Mr. A.’s experience made him a better man, a better 
photographer and won him the respect and help of the 
photo-finisher. We all know that when things go wrong 
in business, in society or in the home it is wise to do a 
little introspection before we blame others. More 
introspection on the part of vacation-camerists would 
make a tremendous difference in hundreds of cases—in 
fact, make the difference between photographic failure 
or success. 

My object, in this little article, is to impress my 
reader with the thought that an apparently profitless 
photographic season does not necessarily indicate the 
inability of the beginner to make good with his camera. 
In harvesting the first crop of vacation-pictures he had 
been, perhaps, a bit headstrong, neglected the in- 
struction-book, the advice of his dealer and the kindly 
suggestions of experienced friends. Naturally, he 
feels discouraged and beaten. Moreover, it is not 
sasy to face the question, “Hello, Bill, how did those 
pictures turn out? Remember that I told you I 
thought you didn’t give them time enough.” To 
admit to this man that the pictures were failures and 
that he was right about the exposure, puts a real test 
on the beginner. Yet, it is just such a situation that 
precedes the garnering of the aftermath—the second 
crop which will be profitable, photographically and 
otherwise. 

Perhaps my little story is overdrawn and then, again, 
it may not be so wide of the mark, after all. I venture 
to say that a number of my readers will find it possible 
to supplement my statements with experiences of their 
own. Be that as it may, the details are important 
only in their relation to building up the narrative to a 
point where the reader will get my message, clearly and 
forcibly. No matter how the photographic fates have 
served the beginner during the summer that is past, 
let him not be discouraged nor condemn photography. 
There is the beginner’s aftermath to look forward to; 








and, in that, he will find much to restore his happiness 
and confidence. Let him remember the beautiful 
little story of the man who sought far and wide for a 
rare, exquisite flower only to find it growing luxuriantly 
beside his own doorstep. 

A. i. B. 


Silhouettes by Reflected Flashlight 


THE simple and popular method of making sil- 
houettes by flashlight may benefit by an improvement 
advocated by “Reflector” in a recent issue of the 
British Journal: “It is often found when making por- 
traits against a white sheet, illuminated from behind to 
obtain silhouette-effects, that considerable creeping of 
light occurs around the edges of the figure. This spoils 
the clean-cut effect of the outline, and necessitates 
reducing the negative, so that a passable result may be 
obtained. Also uneven patches often occur upon the 
sheet, due, probably, to the light penetrating the sheet 
unequally. With the intention of overcoming these 
difficulties I have recently made several experiments, 
and a process which has proved extremely successful, 
and has given excellent results, has been devised. An 
opaque white background is hung against the wall of 
the studio. In front of this, at about four feet distance, 
is the sitter, who faces right or left to obtain the profile 
effect. At a distance of two feet from the background 
and on either side of the sitter is placed an opaque 
screen, its position being so arranged that the edge 
nearest the sitter is just outside the field of view of the 
lens. The flash, which should be about 30 grains of 
powder for head and shoulders, is made from behind the 
opaque screen towards the background and at a position 
which approximates to the level of the sitter’s head. 
The screen is thus illuminated strongly by the flash and 
will be found to be evenly lighted. It is necessary that 
all reflecting surfaces which are likely to throw light 
upon the sitter’s face should be covered, or, in the case 
of white reflectors, removed from the studio.” 
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Warm Blacks in Lantern-Slides 


Now that the season is approaching when many of 
our readers are preparing sets of lantern-slides for use 
in the forthcoming winter-sessions of photographic 
societies, says The British Journal, it is as well to draw 
to their notice the refinements in lantern-slide pro- 
duction, such as the method of thiocarbamide develop- 
ment practised with great success by Mr. Dudley 
Johnston, whose papers on the subject contain precise 
directions for obtaining the range of delicate tones 
obtainable by this method. Those who may not be 
inclined to use these exceptional formule may still 
obtain an exceedingly pleasant warm-black color in 
their lantern-transparencies by using a formula which 
has been a favorite of ours for many years. We believe 
it originated from Mr. J. B. B. Wellington. A solution 
is made of 180 grains soda sulphite (crystal), 30 grains 
ammonium bromide, 60 grains ammonium carbonate 
and 50 grains caustic potash in 10 ounces of water. 
To this solution at the time of use is added dry pyro 
(or an equivalent quantity of a 10 per cent. pyro- 
solution) in the proportion of 3 grains per ounce. 
Like other pyro-developers for lantern-plates, a fresh 
lot of the solution should be used for each slide. It 
should be added that this developer yields its best 
results, with regard to color, when employed in con- 
junction with one of the slow or warm-tone lantern- 
plates. 


Colored Shadows in the Darkroom 


SUSPENDED over my head in the darkroom are a ruby 
incandescent bulb and an amber-bulb which I turn on 
for better illumination after my plates are safely in 
the hypo on the road to fixation. Sometimes, both 
bulbs are allowed to burn at the same time, exhibiting 
a rather curious phenomenon. Long thin objects, such 
as pieces of rubber-tubing or a pencil suspended a short 
distance from the wall, cast complete double shadows, 
which of itself is not so remarkable—but one shadow 
is red and the other a decided green. 

It is not difficult to see that one shadow is made by 
the red bulb and the other by the amber bulb, and that 
the only light that reaches the shadow made by the 
red bulb must come from the yellow bulb. Likewise 
the only light reaching the shadow made by the yellow 
bulb must come from the red bulb; therefore, this 
shadow will appear red. But why is the other shadow 
green instead of yellow, as we might expect? 

The first time I noticed this, it happened that the 
walls of my darkroom were tinted a bright blue. With 
the subtractive scheme of color in my mind with its 
primaries of red, yellow and blue, I immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that the green color was due to the 
yellow light falling on the blue walls, producing green 
as when yellow and blue pigments are mixed. 

But investigation showed that this was not so. 
When a white paper was held up to receive the shadows, 
the red shadow and the green shadow were produced, 
even more brilliantly than before. 

Whether we think of color additively or subtractively, 
the explanation probably is that the yellow globe is 





not a pure yellow, but contains a green component 
which under the conditions present—artificial i]lumina- 
tion and an excess of red light—becomes the pre- 
dominating color. The additive primaries are red, 
green and blue-violet, and the yellow is a mixture of 
red and green; thus both bulbs furnish red light and 
the amber-bulb also furnishes green light. 

It is well known to the autochrome worker that 
under incandescent lighting the yellows tend to dis- 
appear. Also green and red are complementary colors: 
and any color calls forth its complementary color in its 
surroundings. Even as I am writing this article I have 
received striking confirmation of this fact. Ona lady’s 
green waist I noticed what appeared to be a delicate 
circular pattern of rose pink, but on closer inspection 
it was found that the pattern was stamped in silver 
with not the slightest trace of pink. The green back- 
ground had brought out the rosy hue on the silver 
white of the pattern. In the same way the reader of 
“The Sporting Green” sometimes finds a strangely pink 
tint to the white pages of his newspaper. Thus, in the 
present case of the darkroom-lamp, the yellow dis- 
appears and the green is accentuated; or the eye tires 
from looking at so much red and sees only the green 
where it is present. 

Should the reader wish to duplicate this experiment, 
he will probably get better results by holding the pencil 
or similar object close to the wall with the yellow light 
at a greater distance than the red in order to counteract 
its greater luminosity. Of course, the pencil and the 
two lights should not be placed too nearly in the same 
straight line. Wixn W. Davinson. 


Photographing Distant Views 


To make distant views, in so far as full details are 
required, the use of orthochromatic plates is indis- 
pensable, in connection with a yellow filter. Among 
amateurs, one sometimes hears the remark that views 
made on orthochromatic plates do not differ from those 
made on ordinary plates. That may happen when the 
subject is unsuitable for the emulsion or the blue-violet 
light is so strong that only a yellow filter will bring out 
the properties of the color-plate. Open landscapes, 
especially distant views, are precisely the ones that 
bring out the advantages of the orthochrome plate, but 
ordinary plates give only imperfect results: for a dis- 
tant, hazy landscape they are useless. But it must 
be insisted that the selection of a yellow filter should 
also be considered, both in relation to its effect on the 
emulsion and to the color-condition of the subject. A 
too dark filter produces unnatural hardness and con- 
trasts, the perspective is reversed and distant heights 
appear much nearer. Photographische Rundschau. 


New Color-Films 


A new flat film for color-photography is announced 
by the Kino-Film Company, Ltd., of Diiren, Germany, 
to be placed on the market at an early date. The 
Noltecolor Co. Ltd., of Hamburg, has also put out a 
new color-film. 
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Films Without Silver 


Unper this heading Dr. Paul Knoche treats, in 
Kinotechnik, the demand for a cheaper substitute for 
silver in photographic emulsions, of which in ordinary 
photography there are already a number of practical 
substitutes. If it is a question of producing only single 
prints, there is a whole series of printing-methods which 
in many cases virtually solve the question. These 
depend chiefly on the light-sensitiveness of the salts 
of chromium and iron, but require a comparatively 
long exposure. However, when it is necessary to print 
a large number of the same negative, these methods 
are too slow unless a very strong light can be employed; 
but this would render such a process of questionable 
profit. But there has been no lack of effort to intro- 
duce the chromium salts in the kino-technique, as 
English patent No. 4044, issued in 1912, bears witness, 
the peculiar characteristics of which have formed the 
foundation of all subsequent work on this line. This 
is usually a one-color process of the pinatype class, 
which possesses the advantage of producing every 
possible tone and is easier to manipulate than some of 
the gum or pigment processes. Worthy of note, and 
important for the production of diapositives, is the 
report of a new color called “Pinatypie Blue-Black,” 
with which warm-black projections can be made. The 
writer promises further investigation of the subject. 

Photographische Industrie. 


Using an Apple-Box for a Darkroom 


Aw amateur photographer living in a small apart- 
ment is quite often up against it for an efficient dark- 
room in which to print his pictures. How one ardent 
amateur overcame this difficulty, is told below. The 
beauty of this arrangement is that it is simply con- 
structed; easy to set up and put away; is cheaply built, 
and takes up very little room when not in use; at the 
same time, it gives one all the conveniences of an 
elaborately-arranged darkroom, doing away with the 
nuisance of adjusting film and paper in the dark or by 
the aid of a red lamp, then switching on and off the light 
while the exposure is made. All one needs is an old 
apple-box, and another small box with a lid, an electric 
light lead; and the use of a kitchen-table and chair. 

The apple-box, which forms the printing-machine, is 
made over as follows: One board of the cover, and the 
top half of the side nearest are removed, leaving the 
box as shown in Fig. 2; then the lower board at the back 
is removed, the nails drawn, and two guides tacked on 
the upper board of this side, to guide the board back 
and forth. In Fig. 1, the board is shown partly pulled 
out, to allow the light to shine through. A small hole 
is then cut in the corner of the board remaining on the 
top, large enough to admit the socket of the electric 
light lead. The globe can be screwed on from the inside. 
Be sure that there are no small openings where the 
light can get through when the sliding board is pushed 
back in place. 

To print pictures you proceed as follows: The table 
and chair are placed as shown in the sketch, and the 
printing-machine is placed on the right-hand side of 
the table. On the chair is placed the covered box, 
which contains the films, paper, masks, etc. The 
developing-tray is placed beside the large box, near the 
front of the table, the wash water to the left and near 
the back, with the fixer to the right of the wash water; 
this leaves a corner of the table for placing the films, 
adjusting the paper, etc. 

The room is now darkened, with the exception of the 
light inside the printing-machine; the sliding board 








may be pulled out far enough to allow the light to shine 
through the aperture formed; this will give ample 
light for putting in the film and mask, but the board 
must be pushed back so as to cut off the light from the 
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left end of the table before the sensitised paper is 
uncovered. As soon as the paper has been placed in 
the frame, the lid of the small box is closed. A watch 
is laid inside the apple-box, on the bottom, and when 
the frame is locked, it is stood up against the lower 
board, directly opposite the light, as indicated in Fig. 2. 
This ensures a uniform distance from the light, and, by 
timing the printing, uniform exposure. When exposed, 
the frame is placed on the table, the paper removed 
and developed. There will be enough indirect light 
from the machine to allow one to see when the picture 
is developed,.thus again doing away with the need of a 
ruby lamp. 

If results indicate that the light is too strong, it may 
be necessary to lay a sheet of newspaper over the top 
of the machine or, if the walls opposite the open end 
are very light colored, the reflected light may be too 
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strong, and a dark-colored cloth should be hung up to 
absorb some of the light. A 40- or 50-watt light is 
about the correct size to use. 

When developed, the print is washed and placed in 
the fixer. The end of the sliding board is now pulled 
out a few inches, thus allowing the light from the globe 
to shine on the print in the fixing-bath. (Before doing 
this, it will be well to make sure that the lid on the box 
containing the sensitised paper is closed tightly, as the 
direct light would fog this paper.) This sliding arrange- 
ment allows one to size up his picture in ordinary light, 
thus being able to judge the density more accurately, 
and if necessary make allowances for longer or shorter 
exposure on the ensuing prints. When the evening’s 
work is over, the trays are washed and put in the small 
box; the printing-machine is taken down, the small 
box placed inside it, and the whole stored away in a 
corner where it is left unnoticed until the next time it is 
to be used. FRED OUGDEN. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








M. D. P.—Tests for the safety of a darkroom- 
light should always be made at the distance from 
the light at which the developing-tray is used. A light 
may be safe for developing at a distance of four feet and 
altogether unsafe at two feet. In fact, there is no light 
that is perfectly safe for an indefinite time. For this 
reason the safest light-filters, Wratten Safelights, have 
been given a standard of safety which permits of a plate 
being developed at three feet from the light. To test a 
darkroom-light, place an unexposed plate in the tray 
in total darkness, laying one or two coins in it at the 
same time. If the darkroom-light is turned on and the 
developer applied, the presence of fog should be de- 
tected in five or six minutes by the production of out- 
lines of the coins when they are removed. 

M. A. B.—To stop a gas-leak from a flexible 
tube ordinary shellac can be painted on the leak, or 
in a pinch, ordinary soap can be rubbed on the break. 
Sometimes, a little sealing-wax can be used to stop a 
hole. However, the best remedy is a new section of 
hose. 

F. A. W.—The surface of a printing-paper 
plays an important part in the best rendering 
of a negative. A very harsh negative will yield a better- 
looking print on a mat-paper than on a glossy surface, 
but thin, delicate negatives may give the best results 
on glossy paper. Enlargements of three diameters 
and upwards are best made on the rough-surface Bro- 
mide-paper. The Satin surface is mostly used for 
direct work where little or no “finishing” is required, 
and both mat and rough surfaces lend themselves to 
working up. 

W. C. K.—The use of a single lens for archi- 
tectural work is not advisable, because straight lines 
near the edge of the picture will be rendered usually 
with more or less curvature. However, many times, 
this distortion may be unnoticed. The leaning-over 
effect is obtained with any lens, if the camera is tilted 
up or down. Unless the camera is equipped with a 
swing-back, it is impossible to avoid distortion. 

A. M. C.—A good way to focus in making 
enlargements from a soft-focus negative, is 
to use a sharp negative in the enlarging-camera, and 
focus sharply with this; then replace the soft-focus 
negative in the holder and print as usual. Allowance 
should be made for the thickness of the bromide-paper 
used, by focusing on a sheet of paper of the same 
thickness attached to the easel. 

B. S. A.—The advantage of a _ reflecting- 
camera lies in the fact that the image of the sub- 
ject appears on the groundglass right-side up until the 
shutter is released. No focusing-cloth or tripod is 
required to compose each picture properly and to the 
best advantage. All reflecting-cameras are listed with 
high-grade lens-equipments. The selection of the lens 
depends on the speed, focus and cost, and rests entirely 
with the individual camerist. 

G. A. S.—For finishing prints with a glossy 
surface, a paper prepared with a natural glossy 
surface should be employed. The most simple and 
satisfactory method to work is as follows: The prints, 
after fixing and washing, should be immersed in a 
formalin-bath—formalin 1/2 ounce, water 5 ounces— 


for two or three minutes, washed for a quarter of an 
hour and then dried. A glass, celluloid, or ferrotype 
plate is washed and polished with a soft fabric, first 
rubbing on with a flannel a solution of 20 grains of 
beeswax in 1 ounce of turpentine. The print is soaked 
in water until thoroughly limp, and then a liberal 
quantity of water is thrown on the polished plate, and 
the print placed face downward on the plate, care being 
taken that there is plenty of water between the two 
surfaces. The print is next firmly squeegeed into 
contact, interposing a sheet of rubber cloth between 
the print and the roller squeegee. When quite dry, the 
print will leave the plate very easily, and its surface 
will possess a high gloss. This surface is hard and 
durable, due to the employment of the formalin-bath, 
but it is well to back the print with a waterproof sheet 
so as to prevent the mountant from affecting the glaze. 
This method has proved to be efficient and eminently 
successful in actual practice. 

M. H. T.—A_ blocking-out mixture for use 
on plates to remove undesirable backgrounds is 
given in the British Journal Almanac as follows: 
Asphaltum, 1 oz.; Wax, 170 grs.; Carbon Black, 80 
grs.; Turpentine, 10 ozs. However, it is said that 
commercial “Brunswick Black’”’ is equal to the above 
mixture, as well as more convenient. 

E. D. C.—A short stop-bath for use after a 
gold-toning process is made by using a solution 
of sodium sulphite 5 grs. per oz. of water. This will 
4 arrest the action of the gold-toning bath. 

S. D. F.—A good method of fixing prints to 
thin mounts, in albums, is to use shellac mount- 
ant, made by dissolving shellac in methylated spirit, 
or better, rectified spirit. This is thinly applied to 
both mount and print, and the two surfaces quickly 
rubbed into contact. 

S.—A few simple rules to make good 
copies were given in an article in the March, 1923, 
issue of PHoto-Era MaGazinE on page 143. The 
article is too long to repeat here, but we can supply you 
with a copy at the regular price of 25 cents. 


a 


Violet-tones on Developing-papers 


To obtain violet-tones on developing-papers the fol- 
lowing baths are used and may be recommended: 


Bie, TN as sc hases ion ce enue 900 ccm. 
Potassium ferzocyanide..... 0.5 grammes 
ee ee 0.5 grammes 


| Pel aoe 6seneeuenee 300 ccm. 
Copper-chloride............ 3.5 grammes 


To each of these solutions add a little at a time of a 
saturated solution of ammonium carbonate until the 
precipitate that forms at first disappears. The print 
is first placed in bath A until it has taken a strong blue 
tone; it is then immersed in the copper-chloride bath, 
in which it changes to violet. Wash and dry as usual. 

Journal Suisse des Photographes. 
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U. M. SCHMIDT 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Even at the first glance, the “Row of Maples” 
seems very attractive. The rendering of the texture 
of the snow seems almost too good to have been done 
without a filter and a color-sensitive film. The com- 
position is remarkably free of one of the beginner’s 
most common faults, i.e., the inclusion of more than 
one center of interest. The center of interest, in this 
case, is where the road disappears behind the stone- 
wall, and all the important lines in the print lead 
directly and naturally to this point, as they should. 
It would have been better if a viewpoint six or eight 
feet farther to the right had been selected, as the road 
would not then have bisected the foreground, and the 
whole picture would have been better balanced. 

In my opinion, the greatest fault lies in the title. I 
think that ‘“‘A Winter-Morning”™ would be much more 
appropriate, as the trees are not the center of interest, 
but are merely an aid to the composition. To improve 
the print, I would trim away two inches from the riglit, 
and five-sixteenths of an inch from the bottom. Then, 


I think, that the remaining portion would be well 
worth the trouble of printing in a few light, fluffy clouds 
in the sky. D. B. McRae. 


Tue title of this picture is “Row of Maples.” Well, 
there is a row of maple trees in this picture; but I think 
it would be a better picture without them. When the 
Good Lord made maple trees, they were meant to be 
seen in the summer with their wealth of foliage. They 
are at their worst in winter. In this picture they 
resemble a row of inverted whisk brooms—and are not 
lovely. The old tree at the left, from an artistic point 
of view, is worth forty such maples. 

The picture is one of extreme contrasts; the snow is 
well rendered, but the woods in the background are too 
dark. Perhaps this might have been overcome by 
some dodge in printing. The photographic reproduc- 
tion does not correspond to that which such a scene 
would produce on the normal human eye, and, con- 
sequently and to that extent is false art. Somehow, 
also, one has a sort of unpleasant feeling that the upper 
right side of the picture has been shaved off; by a 
plane, as it were. I think the picture would have been 
much better if it had been made vertically, retaining 
the left part just as it is. 

The really excellent feature of the picture is the road, 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


the bank, part snow and part grass, with the stone-wall 
behind it. In my humble opinion, that constitutes a 
wonderfully suggestive scene—and well rendered, too. 
I don’t care a brass farthing whether the road leads 
out of the picture or not; it is certainly some road, 
just as it is. And, by the way, that stone-wall with 
that perfect shadow at the left is delicious. 

The whole scene is enough to make any man brought 
up in northern latitudes homesick. One can almost 
hear the snow crunching under the runner of the sleigh. 
One can almost see the steam from the breath of 
humans and horses. One feels almost hungry, and 
hopes that the turkey at the end of the journey will be 
well done, stuffed with oysters, and that there will be 
plenty of cranberry sauce. E. L. C. Morse. 


EXCELLENT pictorial material very well handled 
from the technical viewpoint; but the maker of this 
snow-scene committed the common error of including 
an excessive amount of subject-matter. 

The pictorial features of greatest value are: The 
gnarled tree, through snow-covered wall, and the 
cast-shadows upon the snow—all situated in the left 
half of the picture. The long row of maples constitutes 
a discordant element, since the excessively long shape 
of the print allows too many to appear. Cutting the 
print off at a point very near the outer line of the cart- 
track will eliminate two of the trees, giving a better- 
balanced composition and focusing attention upon 
the turn in the road, along with the pleasing subject- 
matter bordering it at the left. 

Could another exposure be made in this vicinity 
under similar conditions, it might be possible to produce 
a stronger composition by taking up a position a little 
in advance, and to the right, of the one chosen, which 
would allow special emphasis being given the gnarled 
tree and the shadows in the foreground. This material 
would fit nicely into a nearly square, vertical rectangle. 

W. S. Davis. 





Tue time of day was well chosen for this snow-scene. 
The sun was not very high, so that the long shadows 
give relief to the monotony of a flat stretch of snow, 
and the oblique rays bring out detail in the ruts and 
inequalities of the road. At the same time, the inten- 


sity of light was not great enough to overexpose any 
portion. Such values could not be obtained with a 
bright sun overhead. With this condition, the sky 
would probably be as white as the snow, and the 
beautifully transparent shadows at the left of the 
picture would be lost. Miss Hinckley deserves credit 
for correct exposure and development of both film 
and paper, and a proper selection of the paper used. 
But the question comes to my mind why was this 
picture made? It reminds. me of beautiful stage- 
scenery with no actors. Instinctively I look for a 
group of children drawing sleds, or a sleigh coming down 
the road, and I am disappointed not to find them. 
If this background picture is gratifying to others, 
I would suggest that they choose another title. In 
winter, an oak or an elm is as good as a maple. 
A. MeRRELL Powers. 


Criticism of photographs, at times, is easy; but 
the editor’s remarks were well founded, when he stated 
that he was going to hand out a “sticker”. Never- 
theless, I believe that there is room for improvement 
in various parts of the photograph, and I will endeavor 
to cover the places in a very brief way. First, I will 
take that which annoys the eye the most, viz., the 
wide and expansive foreground. About one-half inch 
could have been trimmed away from the bottom. 
This, further, would have removed the ruts on the 
tracks which help to break up the balance of the picture. 

The sky is also a little too dark, which could have 
been improved with a better printing-medium. 

A little more margin could have been left on top, 
which would have given the photograph a more gen- 
erous appearance. The light seemed to have been 
entirely too much from the side. The b.ack, heavy 
shadow at the left is also an annoying feature. The 
telegraph-pole in the center has undue prominence 
and, of course, spoils the artistic value. The distant 
background of trees runs uphill and gives the right 
side of the picture a heavy appearance. The negative, 
possibly, was improperly handled in development, or 
light-struck on account of reflections from front light. 
This accounts for the heavy black color of the tree at 
left. F. A. Hasse. 

(Continued on Page 279) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Tue series of prints contributed by members of the 
California Camera Club to help illustrate Charlotte H. 
Mackintosh’s story of the city of San Francisco represents 
loyal, conscientious effort; but it does not rise to the 
level of the club’s high reputation. Several of these 
workers may excel in other fields of photographic en- 
deavor; but such a condition ought not to prevail, for a 
successful camerist generally excels in several branches. 
Architectural photography should be as easy for him as 
landscape, marine, or some other kind of camera-work. 
The distinguished landscapist, John Paul Edwards, 
specimens of whose artistry have embellished these 
pages in the past, is represented in “* My City Beautiful” 
by a print which, though typical of the physical character 
of San Francisco, does not reveal the best that is in him. 
On the whole, the subject is not really a fair test of the 
club’s best efforts. Of course, many members of high 
accomplishment are conspicuous by their absence. It 
would not be fair to judge the club’s artistic capacity by 
the rather inadequate demonstration of only a few of 
its members. 

How long W. T. Adderley has been engaged in his 
unique hobby, as exemplified on pages 247 to 251, I am 
unable to state, but it is possible that he has seen the 
cleverly-illustrated articles, “ Nature-Faking with the 
Camera”, by Ralph Osborne (PHoto-Era for September 
1917), and “Insects in Comic Photography”, by Dr. 
Lehman Wendell (PHoto-Era for June, 1919), and, 
stimulated by these amusing caprices, developed a method 
of hisown. That he has succeeded admirably, no one will 
deny. In order that others, who may be so disposed, 
may amuse themselves and their friends similarly, Mr. 
Adderley has generously published his modus operandi. 
Not only this, but he has mentioned the photographic 
equipment employed in the making of his curious and 
entertaining scenes in “‘photographic toyland” 

Data: “While the Kettle boils” 247; 1 PM. 
very dull light; stop, F/8; no filter; 2 seconds; P. M.C. 
print. 

“Cause for Excitement” 248; 11 A.M.; sun 
through light clouds; stop, F/11; 114 seconds; P. M. C. 
print. 

“An Indian Camp”—page 249; 10 a.m.; bright sun; 
stop, F/5.6; 8-time filter; 2 seconds; P. M. C. print. 

“Oh, Boy!”—page 250; 2 p.m.; bright sun; stop, F/5.6; 
no filter; 14 second; P. M. C. print. 

“The Vamp”—page 250; 11 a.m.; bright sun; F/5.6; 
no filter; 1 second; P. M. C. print. 

**Nocturne’”’—page 251; indoors; F/4.5; 2 seconds 
for moon; 12 seconds on foreground; P. M. C. print. 

For all six pictures—lens, Paragon Ilex F/4.5; 814- 
inch focus; shutter, Ilex Acme; plate, Seed’s Ortho 
Non-Halation, 4x5; developer (for plates) Eastman 
special; ditto (for paper) Amidol; enlargements, 8 x 10, 
on P. M. C. 10; time, first two weeks in March, 1923, at 
Spokane, Wash. 

For energy, perseverance, resourcefulness, success and 
material satisfaction, few amateur workers can measure 
“tripods” with Dr. J. B. Pardoe. Readers of this maga- 
zine, for a number of years past, have proof of this. One 
of his recent pictures which has enjoyed wide popularity, 
has been hung at numerous important exhibitions, and 
earned for the artist several other honors, in the form of 

















medals, is “ Waiting for the Train”. It is reproduced on 
page 256. It is chiefly for thematic originality, superbly 
artistic treatment and human interest that the picture 
makes a successful appeal to the beholder. The grouping 
of the figures is extremely natural—no evidence of pre- 
arrangement. As individuals, they appear quite obliv- 
ious to the presence of the photographer; the lighting is 
effective; there are no annoying details; the spacing is 
admirable, and the motive is convincing. The picture 
is, in fact, a work of art, because art is the result of inten- 
tion. To the long list of honors awarded Dr. Pardoe, 
in this country and elsewhere, the Royal Photographic 
Society has recently added a medal, of which the 
recipient is very proud. 

Data: June, 1923; 9 A.m.; bright sun; 4x5 Graflex 
Camera; 7-inch Graf Variable Anastigmat; stop, 
F/4; 1/10 second; Film Pack; Cumminone; print 
on P. M. C. 8. 

We are again indebted to the editor, Sen. S. Sachoin, 
of the Foto-Revista, of Buenos Aires, for an opportunity 
to acquaint our readers with the activities of prominent 
amateur workers in Argentina. “The Pathway”, page 
258, represents a careful, technical effort to represent, 
with intense realism, the beauty of a wooded pathway— 
somewhere near the great, modern city of our progressive 
sister-republic, in South America. Details—only with re- 
gard to the making of the picture and the workers’ name— 
are lacking. 

“Meditation”, page 262, shown also through the 
courtesy of the editor of Foto-Revista, is a work of superior 
artistic merit. It is distinguished by depth of expression 
and superb arrangement of the figure, an elderly lady, 
apparently in mourning. The composition is masterly, 
and the absence of accessories, save the sacred book and 
rosary which lie in the sitter’s lap, emphasises the 
solemnity of the situation. Would that the face and hand 
were not presented in so high a key, although this severe 
contrast may be just what the artist had in his mind to 
represent. 

When the engaging picture, “When the Sun Goes 
Down”, page 260, was awarded an H. M., in the 
Marine competition, August 1921, it was chiefly on 
account of the beauty of sentiment expressed by the 
maker, George Bolin. Although true to nature—as 
proved by the correctly rendered horizon-line—the 
shore-line produces a disagreeable effect on the eye of 
the critical observer, on account of its obliquity and 
sharp definition. It acts as an element of separation. 
Rather should it be less insistent and blend with the 
receding surface of the lake; but using a sharply 
delineating lens, at F/16, the camerist could expect 
only what he preferred, and not a soft, artistic effect. 
Otherwise, the composition is praiseworthy. 

Data: July, 7.15 (sunset); Ensign de Luxe camera 
(344x51% in.); Zeiss Triotar F/6.3; stop, F/16; 14 
second; Seed 30 plate; M. Q.; print, Glossy Velox. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue thematic originality of “A Picture Here!”, 
page 265, makes an instantaneous appeal. The tech- 
nique, throughout, also merits praise. The bright 
sheen on the water enables the figure to stand out 
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prominently; but the question as to whether there 
should be a little more space at the extreme right and 
top of the picture, is debatable. It is a striking and 
attractive composition, nevertheless. 

Data: July; speed Graphic 4 x 5; 714-inch Tessar Ic; 
stop, F/11; 1/20 second; Graflex Film; pyro; tank- 
dev.; print, Wellington B.B. (Brown Black). 

Bertran F. Hawley “brought home the bacon’, to 
use a familiar phrase. It would be virtually impos- 
sible to suggest an improvement in his charming com- 
position, for which he was awarded the second prize. 
Page 266. The action of the persons in the canoe is 
graceful and spontaneous. The setting is idyllic and 
ideal; and the consummate skill with which the artist 
has subordinated everything within the range of vision 
to the one delightful item of interest, merits the highest 
praise. Lilies and lily-pads are present in profusion, 
but they are conservatively indicated. The pictorial 
theme is not new; but I have never seen it managed in 
a more artistic fashion. 

Data: Made in the north country of Ontario, Canada; 
August, 1923; 2 p.m.; bright sunshine; 5x7 view- 
camera; 7-inch Cooke, F/4.5, series II; stop, F/8; 
3-time ray-filter over lens; 1/5 second; Commercial 
Ortho Film; pyro; enlarged print on Zona, a_profes- 
sional portrait-paper, made in England. 

The way in which the maker of “Sending up the 
Message”’, page 267, created his picture deserves com- 
mendation. The necessarily large sky-area, filled with 
light clouds, provided the proper balance, the kite, to 
the group below. The landscape would look better if 
the contrast were not so strongly marked—more grada- 
tion in field and background. 

Data: Made near Somers Point, N. J.; August, 1923; 
3.30 p.m. (S. T.); bright sun; 4x 5 Korona view-camera; 
74-inch Verito F/4; stop, F/5.6; Wratten K3 filter; 
1/10 second; Ilford Special Panchromatic Backed; 
pyro; tank-dev.; print, Velours Black Semi-Mat: M. Q.; 
clouds printed in from a one-half inch area of a roll- 
film negative, enlarged. 


Beginners’ Competition 


WHEN it comes to thematic originality, the beginner 
very often scores a hit, as is the case with Chas. Ditch- 
field, whose prize-picture, page 271, is a shining ex- 
ample. The picture exemplifies, also, the principle of 
unity and harmony in pictorial composition. More- 
over, the effort is distinguished by first-rate workman- 
ship. 

Data: July; noon; bright sunshine; No. 3 Kodak 
Special (3144 x 4144); B. & L. Anastigmat F/6.3; used at 
full opening; 1/25 second; Eastman Speed Film; pyro; 
film-tank development; print, P. M. C. No. 1. 

John T. Cromer’s attractive and well-arranged land- 
scape, page 272, seems to lack just one thing to make 
it complete, namely, an object in the distance, on the 
state-road, towards which imaginary pedestrian or 
vehicle the lines are converging. In other words, there 
is no chief point of interest. Despite this important 
omission, the picture possesses great artistic and tech- 
nical excellence. 

Data: Made in the Blue Ridge Mountains, North 
Carolina; July; 11 a.m.; good light; No. 2C Junior 
Kodak (2 7/8x 47/8); Anastigmat F/7.7; stop, F/16; 
ray-filter; 2 seconds; Vulcan roll-film; Hydro-Metol; 
print, Azo F No. 3. 


Example of Interpretation 


TxHose who have not participated in our “Indoor 
Genres” competitions, will gain an idea of the subject 
by studying Dr. Kilmer’s delightful achievement in 





that perpetually interesting branch of photography, 
on page 268. 

Data: 3144 x 414 Graflex; Zeiss Tessar; used at F/4.5; 
1/10 second; Film-Pack; Metol; tray-dev.; enlarged 
on Artura Carbon Black. 


For Our Contributing Critics 


Tue Publisher is pleased with the increasing pop- 
ularity of this department. Contributing commen- 
tators should mention rather the serious, damaging 
faults and how they can be corrected. It is well to 
remember the merits, too, and to realise just what the 
maker of the picture had to contend with. Also, 
could the critic have done better, or as well. The 
critic should pause, study, meditate, before he pens his 
comments. “Afternoon Tea”, by a successful picture- 
maker, page 276, is not an easy subject. This fact 
should not be forgotten by our contributing critics. 
Data: August, 3.30 p.m.; strong sunlight; Graflex 
(3144x51%); B. & L. Tessar Ic, F/4.5 stop; F/8; 1/10 
second; Eastman N. C. Film; Kodak Dev. Powders; 
tray-dev.; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 
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Our Contributing Critics 


opded 


(Continued from Page 277 


Miss Hinkley’s print, “Row of Maples,” hardly 
suggests or justifies its title. ‘“Shorn Limbs” or some- 
thing else indicative of winter would have proved more 
appropriate. The maples are too little in evidence 
and are still further forced “into a back seat”’ by the 
more prominent tree at the left. Then, again, the row 
is usually broken up by those too often present tele- 
graph-poles, to “put a damper” on our pictorial aspira- 
tions. The dark mass at the upper right corner tends 
to detract; trimming away the tree at the right would 
add in quality what it removes in quantity. No 
doubt, also, trimming a quarter inch from the fore- 
ground would improve the perspective as far as the 
snowtracks are concerned. The sky seems rather 
lifeless for a sunny day; a few soft clouds in the open 
sky space could have been inserted to advantage. 
Perhaps, had a color-filter of sufficient depth been 
adaptable to this camera and a proportionately longer 
exposure been given, the general flatness would have 
been relieved despite the fact that the color-values 
are not bad. 

It seems probable that a better viewpoint might 
have been used, perhaps by making the picture from 
the other side of the stone wall running parallel to 
the row, although this is difficult to judge unless one 
is familiar with this particular scene. The background 
of trees behind the maples is unpleasantly flat and 
makes the subject still more insignificant. Longer 
and more interesting shadows could have been obtained 
with a lower sun, i.e., either earlier in the morning or, 
still better, late in the afternoon. Underexposure is 
evident. Ratpu B. Bonwit. 


Visiting Montreal 


Even if urged, we should decline to reveal the identity 
of the New England photographer who, in eager search 
of a bird-store, on St. Catherine Street, noticed the 
sign, ““Caré RErorME,” in the window of a restaurant. 
“This must be the place,” he whispered to his com- 
panion. “No; of course not! That sign means coffee 
with the nicotine taken out.”! 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 











Photographing Camping-Scenes 


WueN at Pinkham & Smith’s, recently, I met my 
friend Rodgers, the photo-finisher. “‘Come in some 
day, Mr. French; I want to show you some prints 
made by a friend of yours,” said the expert cordially. 
A few days later, I stepped in—Mr. Rodger’s place is 
near my office, on Boylston Street—and found him up 
to his neck in work. Packages of films and prints were 
stacked up high on tables, and assistants were getting 
them ready for delivery. “Just a moment, and [ll 
be with you,” said the expert, without turning from his 
work of sorting negatives. Continuing, ‘“‘Now here’s a 
collection of thirty film-negatives. All blanks, but one. 
It breaks my heart to see your friend Mr. A. returning 
from a camping-trip in Maine with such a lot of com- 
plete failures. He'll be so disappointed! Nothing but 
underexposures, so far as I can see. I worked on them 
for several hours last night, doing my level best; but it 
was no use. I generally get all there is in underex- 
posed films; but here I was up against it. Yes; under- 
exposure is the one great trouble with these beginners 
who make snapshots of dark subjects with small stops 
and at high speeds. It’s just the same whether the 
camera costs ten dollars or one hundred. I don’t 
know about Mr. A. It’s all Greek to me; but I’m 
surely sorry for him.” I agreed with all Mr. Rodgers 
had to say, and offered to explain matters to my friend 
Mr. A., which I did the very next day. 

It seems that his fourteen-year old daughter had 
received a No. 3 Brownie on her last birthday. She 
had used it nearly all summer at the sea-shore and quite 
successfully, too. Whatever faults her prints showed, 
underexposure certainly was not one of them. The 
conditions of light, where she used her little, black box, 
were naturally favorable. Impressed by the success 
of his daughter, Mr. A. innocently concluded that he, 
an adult, could do as well, and he did not hesitate 
to take it with him on a camping-trip into the Maine 
woods, last September. It appeared that he photo- 
graphed the usual camping-scenes. The tent was 
pitched in the deep woods, not far from a small lake. 
Among the snapshots—all made at stop about F/16 
and at a speed of 1/25 second—there were several made 
as late as seven o'clock (daylight-saving) of members of 
the party grouped around a burning camp,fire! The 
strangest feature was that none of the three other 
campers suspected that anything was wrong with their 
friend’s camera-operations. Indeed, they thought 
that he knew pretty well what he was doing. The 
sixth exposure of the last roll was made of the party 
as it started off in a boat to cross the lake on the 
return home, at 3 P.m., on a bright, cloudy day. 
This turned out to be a properly exposed and success- 
ful picture. The rest of the exposures, twenty-nine of 
them, were hopelessly underexposed. 

Knowing, now, the cause of his failures, Mr. A is 
not disheartened, but determined to “make good” 
on his next camping-trip—to the self-same spot! It 
will mean a better camera, together with a tripod, 
flash-cartridges, and plenty of good, practical advice. 
“T’'ll return with a hundred corking exposures or none!” 
is what he told me and Mr. Rodgers. That’s the stuff! 





Joxie Knew his Compass 


Ir was five o'clock in the afternoon of the second 
day of the Maplewood Convention. “‘Joxie”’, by far 
the most popular man at the conventions of the P. A. 
of N. E., was standing on the platform of the Maple- 
wood Club Hotel and gazing eastward—towards the 
majestic Presidential Range aglow beneath long 
banks of cumulus clouds of roseate hue. It was a 
beautiful, inspiring sight. Joxie was lost in admira- 
tion. Suddenly, a young lady rushed up to him and, 
pointing towards the Presidential Range, exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mr. Collings; what a beautiful sunset that is!” 
Joxie was speechless. A look of sadness now over- 
spread his rugged countenance. ‘Don’t you just love 
this sunset?” rapturously insisted the younger lover 
of nature. Joxie slowly looked at her, thoughtfully 
rubbed his chin and, with some hesitation, replied, 
“It is, indeed, a beautiful color-effect; but, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, we're looking towards the East. 
The sunset is usually in the West, which is directly 
behind us!” He then led the geographically nebulous 
young woman back, around the corner, where, looking 
towards the West, they beheld the setting sun, re- 
splendent and gorgeous amid a dazzling burst of fiery 
clouds, which tinted with a roseate glow the sky in the 
opposite direction—the East. 


Distance Lends Enchantment 


BLAISDELL happened to be the only photographer 
who made a picture of the annual championship foot- 
ball game between the C—— High School and the 
r Academy, their hated rival. The picture itself 
was a good one. The action, the tense interest of the 
crowd as young Polloni made the winning touchdown, 
were all recorded on the negative. 

Blaisdell was generous of heart, and made a nice 
enlargement to display in the window of the local 
sporting-goods store. It attracted a lot of attention. 
Polloni, senior, naturally came to look, and to admire. 
His boy, winning the game like that! Of course he 
must have a picture. Se he saw Blaisdell and ordered 
an enlargement. 

Blaisdell promised Mr. Polloni that he would make an 
enlargement as soon as he found time. Other things 
came first, and the enlarging was delayed. Mr. 
Polloni constantly inquired when the picture would be 
done, so finally Blaisdell took the enlargement out of 
the window and carried it over to Mr. Polloni’s shop. 

Polloni for a moment was overjoyed. Then he 
examined the print critically. “I no lika data one! 
I lika one more plain; one dat show de boy bigger. 
You geta me one lika de one in the winder and I taka 
two. § 





Disa one make de boy looka too leetle.” 
OvERTON. 


The Spell of the Camera 


Sm ArtHur Conan Doy _e states that he has no 
time to write fiction. Too busy with fiction in photo- 
graphs and lectures, we suppose.—Boston Traveler. 
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Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention of P. A. of 
N. E., Maplewood, New Hampshire 


Acatn did the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
welcome photographers from Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, other parts of New Hamp- 
shire and Canada. Again did the Maplewood Club 
extend its cosey hospitality to the photographers who 
gathered therein with their families or friends for the 
25th Annual Convention of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of New England. Again under the leadership 
of Louis P. Oliver, president, and Eric Stahlberg, 
secretary, was the convention a_ success. Again 
through the efforts of Tom Mulgrew, professional 
entertainer, were the evenings filled with music and 
merriment. Again we left Maplewood with regret, 
but with a sincere eagerness to put into practice the 
fundamental principles of good business and_pro- 
fessional ethics that were given to us by Pirie Mac- 
Donald, Will Towles, J. Chester Bushong, W. A. Noet- 
zel, and Ernest L. Major, the eminent Boston painter. 


CONVENTION-IMPRESSIONS 


It will not be necessary to go into details with regard 
to the beautiful convention setting, the ideal weather, 
the splendid men and women who attended and the 
efficiency of the various officers and committees. 
Our report of last year holds good—and may be read 
again in connection with this year’s convention—be- 
cause it applies as truly now as it did then. However, 
we noted that there was a certain difference and a 
little bit of indifference in certain quarters which made 
it difficult for the hard-working officers to achieve the 
best results. We refer more particularly to the ab- 
sence of members who, torn between the siren calls of 
the Great Outdoors, and the strong call of a good 
speaker or demonstrator, chose to play golf or to go 
motoring. We may not grasp the entire situation 
nor be right in our conclusions, but we venture to say 
that this year—at all conventions—there has been too 
much emphasis placed upon the recreation, sight- 
seeing, sports and motoring. Nearly all our con- 
ventions have held out these attractions as bait and 
trusted to luck to hold members together after they 
had gathered. Perhaps all this may be necessary, 
but we believe that a photographer who goes to a 
convention should go with the intention to learn some- 
thing rather than to have a good time exclusively. In 
short, we believe that he should attend every business 
session, demonstration and lecture. He should do so 
willingly, if not eagerly. When the program of in- 
struction or demonstration is ended, then let him 
enjoy fully whatever entertainment is provided. After 
all, what is a convention for? 

In looking over the picture-exhibit we saw many 
beautiful pictures made, as a rule, by the same steady, 
careful workers whose names are household words 
photographically. Where were pictures by the other 
members of the association? Why should a minority 
instead of a majority exhibit? Why should not the 
new member as well as the old member contribute 
prints to the exhibit? Frankly, if a member of the 





association deems his work too poor to submit to 
public exhibition, it is high time that the member and 
the officers of the association get together to their 
mutual advantage. In short, if a member does not 
consider his pictures good enough, he should bend every 
energy to make them good enough and be willing to 
stand or fall by his werk. This produces confidence 
and brings out a man’s character and his talents 
Really, it is to be regretted that any member should 
wish to admit that his pictures were not of sufficient 
merit to hang with the work of fellow-members. He 
may be wrong and he may be right, as his own judge, 
but let him meet the issue squarely, do his best and be 
determined to profit by the experience. We may be 
wrong again, but all of this leads us to suggest that 
some arrangement be worked out which would require 
each member of a professional photographic associa- 
tion to submit two prints each year to the picture- 
exhibit. We would venture to say that this would not 
only increase the number of pictures but would arouse 
keen interest in the exhibition itself. Moreover, there 
would be less dependence upon outside sources to help 
fill up the picture-exhibit and, we believe, it would 
greatly encourage new members to match their work 
against that of the veterans. 

In certain quarters there was the belief that the 
annual dues should be raised to $5.00 a year. How- 
ever, this amount was to be payable in two install- 
ments, $3.00 as now, and $2.00 at the annual conven- 
tion. This is a matter which will require the careful 
consideration of the officers and members of the associa- 
tion. We mention it here in order to enable members 
to think over the suggestion and to act as they may 
think best. 

With all due respect to the other speakers and 
demonstrators, we believe that Pirie MacDonald and 
Will Towles led the excellent program and gripped 
us with their remarkable personalities. J. Chester 
Bushong with his motion-pictures added a note of 
much value and beauty to the convention. F. Leigh 
Wyckoff, chairman of the Commercial Section for 
the 1924 National Convention, was in a position to 
state facts with regard to commercial photography, 
and did so convincingly. W. A. Noetzel gave a 
demonstration of much practical value to portrait- 
photographers. E.L. Major of Boston and John Garo 
contributed their share to the program by a helpful 
discussion of principles of art and composition. The 
attendance of photographers and visitors was estimated 
by some to be about three hundred and fifty. 

In general, we believe that the convention of 1923 
was fully as successful as the one of 1922. There were 
minor differences which will bear consideration, but 
these in no way jeopardised the final success of the 
25th Annual Convention. There was the same good 
fellowship, the hearty welcome to new members and 
old, the helpful business “‘shop talk”, the technical 
advice from manufacturers’ representatives and a 
splendid spirit of fair play and desire to help “the 
other fellow”. Say what you will, the greatest photo- 
graphic technician or artist in the world is never truly 
so until he has experienced the great vitalising power 
which comes only straight from the heart. 
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CONVENTION GROUP AT THE MAPLEWOOD CLUB, MAPLEWOOD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PicturRE-ExHIBITS 


Although excellent and of great practical value, the 
exhibition this year did not seem so compelling or so 
comprehensive. There was a splendid exhibit of com- 
mercial photography which was obtained through the 
co-operation of the National Association. Most of the 
“regulars” were represented; but there is much oppor- 
tunity for the new members to become more active. 
The P. A. of N. E. with its membership is in a position 
to hang a picture-exhibit second to none; but a few 
members cannot do it all. We urge every member to 
make it a point to co-operate more enthusiastically and 
efficiently with the exhibition-committee of 1924. 

Salon Honors were conferred upon Wm. H. Manahan, 
Jr.; Edward Crosby Doughty; I. Will Kellmer; J. A. 
Bill; F. E. Geisler; Divorshak; S. A. Sand; W. C. 
Noetzel and Eric Stahlberg. These gentlemen fully 
deserved the honor and their collection of pictures was 
of great interest to the student of portrait and land- 
scape-photography. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


No doubt there were very good reasons for the 
absence of many well-known manufacturers and dealers. 
Other conventions in several parts of the country made 
it impossible for representatives and displays to be on 
hand. Consequently, at Maplewood, there was little 
attempt by manufacturers and dealers to do more than 
occupy desk-room. The card-mount manufacturers 
were well represented and also displayed their new fall 
and winter designs. Those who took space at the 
Maplewood Casino were Ansco Company, Capitol 
Photo-Supply Company, California Card Company, 
Cramer Dry-Plate Company, A. M. Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, Chilcothe Company, Defender Photo- 
Supply Company, Eastman Kodak Company, J. S. 
Graham Company, Inc., Haloid Company, Hammer 
Dry-Plate Company, E. N. Lodge Company, Medick- 
Barrows Company, George Murphy, Inc., Sprague- 
Hathaway Company, Robey-French Company, and 
Tapprel-Loomis Company. 


The Photographic press was represented by Abel’s 
Photographic Weekly, J. C. Abel; American Photography, 
Frank Roy Fraprie: PHoto-Era MaGazine, Wilfred A. 
French and A. H. Beardsley. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


The committee which was responsible again for the 
presence of Mr. Tom Mulgrew and his assistants is to be 
commended. We believe that we express the unani- 
mous opinion when we say that for a clean, well-arranged 
and attractive program, Mr. Mulgrew deserves entire 
credit. To be sure, he is a professional; but it is a 
welcome variation to enjoy an entertainment filled with 
wholesome fun, good music and in good taste through- 
out. Special reference should be made to Miss Clarice 
Wentworth, premiere danseuse, who gave a finished and 
artistic performance. Her dances were beautifully 
done and with a subtle sweetness that captivated the 
audience. Miss Marion Griffin improved on acquaint- 
ance. She added much to last year’s program; but this 
year her singing and team-work with Mr. Mulgrew 
deserve high praise. 

The annual ball-game between the manufacturers and 
the photographers was won by the former 6 to 5, J. C. 
Abel umpired on bases and “‘Joxie” Collings behind the 
bat. Again, some very pointed, but good-natured, 
remarks were made by players and spectators who were 
inclined to accuse the umpires of being “‘robbers” and 
otherwise unfitted for their positions. Of course, this 
added to the interest of the occasion. There is no 
greater sport in all the world than a “‘scrub”’ baseball 
game between close rivals who are friends, nevertheless. 

The annual banquet was as brilliant and lively as the 
year before. There were the usual favors and noise- 
making novelties. Balloons sailed around and bounced 
from the heads of the diners, often coming to grief with 
a loud pop. There were no speeches, and this was a 
welcome variation from the usual procedure at ban- 
quets. There was a friendliness and a spirit of good 
comradeship which was so contagious that all felt free 
to relax and to give themselves up to an evening of 
wholesome entertainment. 
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SEPTEMBER 20, 1923. 


New OFFICERS FOR 1924 


At the business session Friday morning the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Eugene 
F. Gray, Worcester, Mass., president; E. Byrd, Malden, 
Mass., Ist vice-president; I. Call, Dexter, Me., 2d vice- 
president; Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass., 
secretary; E. A. Holton, Boston, Mass., treasurer. 


Ovcr THANKS TO “JoxIr”” COLLINGS 


Had it not been for our good friend ‘“‘Joxie” Collings, 
a number of us would have been marooned at Fabyans 
for several hours. In some way, he discovered that the 
connecting train between Fabyans and Bethlehem 
Junction had either gone or would not run. An emer- 
gency call to members of the association, who had 
already arrived at Maplewood, produced a sufficient 
number of volunteers with cars te “rescue” those who 
were left “high and dry” at Fabyans, eight miles from 
Maplewood. The Publisher of Pooro-EraA MaGazine 
was among the “shipwrecked” and hereby extends his 
thanks again to “Joxie” for his thoughtfulness and 
prompt action. As we have said before and say again, 
a New England Convention without “Joxie” is not and 
~annot be complete. Few men have the privilege to 
earn and to hold the high regard and love of so many 
friends as ““Joxie”’ Collings. A. H. B. 


High Spots and Thrills of a Vacation Trip 


Tue convenience and speed of the automobile as a 
means of locomotion tempt many tourists to exercise 
undue haste in their sight-seeing, thus neglecting to 
appreciate adequately the beauty or importance of 
places through which they pass. The tourist with a 
penchant for historic lore and a cultivated eye for 
scenic beauty, being an experienced camerist, besides, 
greatly prefers to conduct his motor-trips with a cer- 
tain degree of deliberation—passing at moderate speed 
through regions of attractive beauty and stopping, now 
and then, to photograph a view of special charm, or 
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stopping altogether in order to do, at least, partial jus- 
tice to an object of exceptional interest. There often are 
stretches in the journey where the eye and the mind are 
permitted to relax, and where it is not considered sin- 
ful to allow the speedometer to creep up to forty-five. In 
these days of materialism, the average person is apt to 
be completely satisfied, indeed, to enjoy celestial bliss, 
when the mind is completely at rest—free of ambi- 
tion, free of care, free, free of everything. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such individuals generally have but one 
aim in life—the gratification of material desires. As 
for the esthetic sense, or a spiritual uplift—well, 
nothing of the kind exists for them. The old saying, 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,”’ need not 
be applied to them; for they miss so much with which 
they could easily be made acquainted, if but an inter- 
ested friend would make the effort. They really ought 
to be pitied rather than criticised. Yet many of them 
yield to the suggestion to take a camera along on an 
extended pleasure-trip. They have been seen taking 
a hint from the wayside slogan, “There’s always a 
picture ahead; Kodak!” but, lacking intelligence in 
the use of the equipment, they rarely succeed in 
-apturing a scene that attracted them. Some of them, 
however, cannot but envy the expert camerist who, 
as he winds up an exposure, confidently assures his 
friends that he has the view safely tucked away. 

It is not the purpose of the Editor to give a photo- 
graphic account of this motor-trip, but simply to give 
the itinerary, which, if the truth must be told, was 
compressed into too short a period of time. The high 


spots are indicated in italics; the thrills in small 
sapitals. The subjects photographed are marked by 
asterisks. The trip was from Boston to Montreal 


and return, and comprised ten memorable days. 
Boston, Woburn (Public Library and statue of Count 
Rumford); Lowell; along the Merrimac River; Concord; 
Mt. Kearsarge (near Franklin); Bristol; Newrounp 
Lake; Plymouth; Mr. Prospect; PeEMIGEWASSET VAL- 
LEY; Thornton, Waterville Mountains; Waite Movun- 
TAINS; North Woodstock; Johnson; Mt. Coolidge; 
Mr. Liserty;* Franconta Norcu: Profile Moun- 
tain (“Otp Man or THE Movuntain”’)* and Mr. 
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LarayetTE;* Profile Lake; Echo Lake;* Eagle Cliff;* 
Maplewood Hotel, with full view of PRresIDENTIAL 
Rance; Convention of the P. A. of A.; ascent of Mt. 
Agassiz; VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT; motor trip around the 
Presidential Range; Bretton Woods: Fabyan’s, Mr. 
Wasuincton Hore (branch of portrait-studio of F. E. 
Geisler of New York and Palm Beach); NEARER VIEW OF 
PRESIDENTIAL RaNGE;* Crawrorp Notcu;* Mr. 
WessterR (4000 feet overhead); GORGEOUS AUTUMN- 
FOLIAGE; Bartlett; Mt. Kearsarce (near Intervale); 
old wood-covered bridges; Jackson; GLEN Exits Fats; 
EASTERN SLOPES OF PRESIDENTIAL RANGE; Gorham;* 
Carter Range; Jefferson; Lancaster; WHITEFIELD; views 
of the White Mountains from the last three towns; 
Bethlehem; back to Maplewood. 

Left Maplewood for Montreal via Waterford; Lower 
Waterford: view of Mt. Washington; St. JounsBury,* 
VERMONT, artistic studio of Katherine Bingham; Sleepers 
River,* waterfalls, cascades, meadows, hills; Montpelier; 
Waterbury, Winooski River;* Waterford, Palisades;* 
Burlington (on Lake Champlain); St. Albans. West 
Swanton, were ferried across Lake Champlain and again 
at Alberg; Rouses Point; Lacolle; Napierville, Laprairie: 
St. Lawrence River; over Victorta BripGe* into 
Montreal. 

MontTreat: Mt. Royal, churches: St. James Cathedral, 
St. Andrew and St. Paul, Presbyterian (stained-glass 
windows), Christ Church (Anglican); monuments: 
Cartier,* South African War;* Fine Arts Museum; 
public buildings and hotels; model photo-studios of 
Notman, Jacoby Brothers, Dupras & Colas. 

Left Montreal, via Rouses Point, to Plattsburg (on 
Lake Champlain), military camps; AU SaBLe Cuasm;* 
Au Sable River; autumn coloring, Adirondacks (right); 
Green Mountains (left); Mt. Mansfield, in distance; 
fine roads; sunshine; later, full moon in wonderful sky 
and evening-star nestling between two mountain-peaks, 
entering thus Elizabethtown in the Adirondacks. 

Departing, following morning, swmmer-residence of 
Frank Munsey, publisher, high on the right; Raven 
Mountain;* Fort Henry; wooded cliffs high above road; 
Crown Point; Fort TiconpERoGA;* museum; Hague 
(Lake George); over Hague Mountain;* to Chestertown;* 
Brant Lake;* scenery; Tripp Lake; Warrensburg; 
Lake GeorGE (town) on southern point of lake; view, 
looking north.* 

Along Hudson River to Glens Falls; Schuylerville,* 
Saratoga Monument, view, General Schuyler Mansion; 
site of Burgoyne’s Surrender; across Hudson River, view 
of Schuylerville; Cambridge;* looking east, Green Moun- 
tains; along Hoosick River;* Williamstown;* North 
Adams; Mohawk Trail; ascent of Hoosac Mountain; 
Hairpin Turn;* Wigwam (western summit); WaitcomMB 
Summit; descent to Deerfield River; Chasm (Cold River); 
Charlemont at Deerfield River; Greenfield, ovER NEW 
SECTION OF STATE-ROAD; Turner's Falls; Millers Falls; 
Athol; Fitchburg; Mt. Wachusett; Groton;* Concord, 
Boston. 

A continuous source of pleasure, comfort and security 
was the Editor’s loyal companion, a capable, careful 
and expert driver. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Portland Camera Club Annual Exhibition 


THE annual! exhibition of the Photographic Section 
of the Portland Society of Art, better known as the 
Portland Camera Club, will be held in the L. D. Sweat 
Memorial Building, Portland, Me., January 4 to 31, 
1924, inclusive. The closing date for receiving pic- 
tures will be December 15, 1923. 


Photographic Instruction by 
Motion-Pictures 


A Scnoot of photography by motion-pictures! 
This is the latest innovation of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. For years, this company has conducted a 
traveling-school, set up at convenient centers to which 
professional photographers were invited for instruction 
in their own craft. To the photographers this school 
was well known; and, on its visit to their vicinity, they 
shut up their own shops and traveled to the town that 
had been selected for the school-headquarters. It 
was an established means of instruction, carried on 
at the expense of the company, to which portrait 
artists and commercial photographers, who keep 
abreast of the advance in photographic methods, looked 
forward with enthusiasm. At times, the class-regis- 
tration ran as high as fifteen hundred and seldom less 
than two hundred and fifty attended its sessions. 

This old school, although highly successful, had its 
limitations. It also entailed serious transportation- 
difficulties, for an actual studio had to be carried along 
and set up—a studio fully equipped with lamps, 
screens, camera-equipment, developing-outfit, chemi- 
cals, paper, film and other paraphernalia, that virtually 
filled a large express car. And, at that, it was only an 
ordinary studio—not the elaborate, elegant studio 
that might be and was built at headquarters, photo- 
graphed and sent on its way to serve as a setting for 
the motion-picture demonstration. It was necessary, 
also, to find a hall adapted to the indoor set-up, to 
engage carpenters, electricians and mechanics to put 
the studio together and light it. However, in the face 
of these difficulties and limitations, the old school 
continued until another and happier thought came 
along. Why not put all this instruction and demon- 
stration into motion-pictures? Build one real model 
studio at headquarters, show what a photographic 
studio might be from door-knob to darkroom, pose the 
models in it, demonstrate all the latest tricks of light- 
ing and posing; show developing, printing, enlarging 
and retouching, and present the results without waste 
of time in formalities, or the hitches that are inevitable 
in actual practice? This is what has been done and, 
in the Motion-Picture School of Photography, in 
eighteen reels, the photographer may not only see more 
actual sittings from a greater variety of subjects than 
was possible under the old method, but without a 
moment’s waste of time. All the unimportant action 
has been cut out. Models have been selected to give 
the greatest number of ideas in posing and lighting. 
Difficult subjects and good ones—as photographers 
understand these terms—have been chosen for the 
purpose. Interiors, architecturally perfect, and fur- 
nishings as correct and artistic as any that come out 
of Hollywood suggest possibilities for photographic 
studios. 

Lecturers accompany the pictures, explaining in 
detail the whys and wherefores of each step in the art 
of picture-making as demonstrated in the pictures 
themselves. The actual negatives and prints from each 
demonstration are on display, as in the former school- 
days, for the photographer to study. And so, the old 
Gospel of the Eastman Kodak Company,: “tell the 
story in pictures”, has been put into practice in this 
highly practical instruction to photographers. 

Some day, perhaps, the amateur will receive his 
instruction in the same way—with motion-pictures 
to tell him how to select, pose, and light his subjects 
to get best results. The first step in this direction has 
been taken: and, along with their entertainment, 
motion-picture theaters may soon combine real and 
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attractive instruction in the world’s favorite pastime. 
The Motion-Picture School of Photography, in eighteen 
reels, has visited Albany, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati and will be in Rochester, November 6, 7 and 8. 


Eight Billion Seals Multiplied by X 


No, we are not talking about the sleek, soft seals 
that go to make up milady’s coat, but of an entirely 
different kind of animal—the sticky, little Christmas- 
seals that are so much in evidence around the holiday- 
season and that you always buy to support the fight 
against tuberculosis. 

If you can stop to think of eight billion seals, you 
will get some idea of how many of these holiday- 
messengers of cheer and hope have been distributed in 
the last fifteen years. When the National Tuberculosis 
Association began to sell Christmas seals in 1908, only 
a few hundred thousand were distributed. Last year 
over a billion were distributed, and this year the total 
will run up to nearly 1,250,000,000. All told, since 
1908, the total number of seals distributed has been 
well up to 8,000,000,000. Of this number fully 2,500,- 
000,000 have been sold. What could not have been 
accomplished had the rest of the eight billion been sold! 
How many lives might have been saved! How many 
homes might have been made happy! How many 
boys and girls might have been restored to health! 
Think of the pathos in those unsold billions of seals. 

But this is not to be a pathetic story. It is to tell 
how the eight billion seals have been multiplied by 
that unknown quantity in life, good cheer, service 
and hard, self-sacrificing work, which we cannot call 
anything better than “X”. Every dollar’s worth of 
seals that has been sold and distributed has been 
expended by enthusiastic, altruistic workers to make 
happiness for others. Most of it has been spent to 
spread the message of tuberculosis cheer; namely, 
that sufferers from the disease may be cured, and that 
this plague which now kills 100,000 persons every 
year may be reduced, perhaps, to a minimum of only 
a few hundred. 

More than that; this story is designed to tell you 
how the comparatively few Christmas-sea! dollars 
multiplied by education, courage and conviction have 
persuaded county, municipal, state and federal officials 
that tuberculosis prevention is not only a humane, 
but a sound business-proposition. They have succeeded 
in getting them to build sanatoria, hospitals, open-air 
schools, preventoria, and similar institutions, and to 
provide nurses, health-officers and many other workers, 
the total valuation of which, if put in dollars and cents, 
would run into hundreds of millions of dollars. Thus, 
every Christmas-seal dollar has not only produced 
interest, but it has multiplied itself by five, ten, twenty, 
thirty, or even a hundred. 

There are some who think that Christmas-seal 
dollars spent in education and _ organization-work 
might better be spent in buying milk and eggs. But 
suppose that every Christmas-seal dollar was used to 
get somebody to spend $10, $50, or $100 on milk, 
eggs and hospital care; isn’t that a better investment? 
Who would not put his dollars where they would be 
multiplied many times in a life-saving enterprise? 
Such is the Christmas-seal campaign. This is what it 
does, and what it stands for. 

We might even say that every man, woman and 
child of the 110,000,000 in the United States has been 
made happier and stronger by the Christmas-seal 
dollars that have been spent in the last fifteen years. 
Who will deny, for instance, that the cutting of the 


tuberculosis death-rate since 1905 from 200 per 100,000 
to 100 per 100,000, with a consequent saving of over 
100,000 lives in this year alone, hasn’t benefited every- 
body in the country? It has, indeed, not only in 
pocketbook, but in health. 

The Christmas-seal dollars are life-saving dollars. 
They buy the machinery that saves human lives. 
They bring the nurse into the home; they teach the 
family how to live; they provide hospital and sanatorium 
vare for the hopeless or the curable cases; they build 
up the health and vigor of the child who is below par 
and who is threatened with tuberculosis; they keep 
the careless, spitting consumptive from spreading 
disease about the home. In short, they spread happi- 
ness, cheer and prevention. 

Why not be a life-saver and buy your Christmas- 
seals in a larger measure than you have ever con- 
templated before? Let your dollars also be multiplied 


by X. 


New Officers of A. C. C. of A. 


Tue following have been recently elected to fill the 
various offices of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America for the ensuing two-year period. M. R. Witt, 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia, president; L. F. 
Bucher, Newark Camera Club, vice-president; C. H. 
Partington, Camera Club of Cincinnati, secretary; 
H. W. Greene, Camera Club of Cincinnati, treasurer. 
The board of directors consists of W. A. Alcock, Pic- 
torial Photographers of America; R. M. Crater, Orange 
Camera Club; C. M. Jaquith, Portland (Me.) Camera 
Club; J. C. Stick, Southern California Camera Club; 
J. L. Tormey, Photographic Club of Baltimore; Ray- 
mond Trowbridge, Chicago Camera Club. The head- 
quarters of the Association will now be situated in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the home-town of the new secretary 
and treasurer, and will be in rooms 18-19 Arno Build- 
ing, 14th and Sycamore Street. 


Of Interest to Stereo-Photographers 


Tuose of our readers who live in Chicago, or who 
pass through that city, will be interested to know that 
Mr. O. H. Sampson has severed his connection with 
Almer Coe & Company, as manager of the photographic 
department for thirteen years, and has obtained the 
United States Agency for the well-known Richard 
Photographic Products. Mr. Sampson spent the past 
summer in Paris at the Richard factory in order to 
familiarise himself thoroughly with the Richard meth- 
ods of camera-construction and stereo-photography. 
We understand that prices are soon to be reduced and 
that a new price-list will be issued by Mr. Sampson, 
who is now established at 510 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Instruction in Photography 


Tue Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Academy of Music Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., is con- 
ducting two courses of instruction in photography, one 
for beginners, under the instruction of William H. 
Zerbe. Another course for those who desire instruc- 
tion in portraiture and printing-processes, is taught by 
Miss Sophie Louisa Lauffer. The beginners’ class 
meets each Tuesday evening at 7.45 o'clock, beginning 
October 2 and extending to April 29. The portrait 
class will meet seven Saturday afternoons, one in each 
month, and also on the first Thursday of each month, 
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beginning October 4. On ten Friday evenings a de- 
monstration on papers and printing-processes will be 
given by William H. Zerbe in the Department Studio, 
at the Academy of Music Building. 


Chinese Taking to Photography 


THE inhabitants of China are reported to be using 
the camera to an increasing extent, as Consular reports 
to the Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 
show convincingly. Prior to the war, over one-third 
of the photographic materials imported into China 
came from Great Britain, about one-third from Japan, 
and the United States and other nations shared in the 
remainder. Great Britain held her lead up to 1917, 
when she slipped backward. Japan climbed into first 
place, but the United States photographic imports in- 
creased three-fold, and made her a formidable com- 
petitor. After the armistice, the United States im- 
ports grew to twice as large as those from any other 
nation, and made up considerably more than one- 
third of the total amount of photographic supplies 
imported. Dealers state that by reason of better 
advertising, American-made cameras are the best 
known in the market; but the German cameras are 
gaining in popularity. 

Developing and printing are done mostly by the 
various photographic studios. Consequently the bulk 
of chemicals sold goes to the studios; but with the 
revival of the Shanghai Photographic Society, develop- 
ing and printing by amateurs may increase con- 
siderably. 


Clarence H. White School of Photography 


THE winter-session of the Clarence H. White School 
of Photography, 460 West 144th Street, New York 
City, began October 8, with membership in the class 
limited to fifteen students. This number it has been 
found is the maximum that can be handled with the 
personal attention necessary to teach the individual 
student properly. Photography as it is taught in the 
Clarence H. White School becomes a financial or cul- 
tural resource—or both. Pupils of this school are now 
engaged in every sort of photographic activity. Many 
students are successfully conducting their own studios 
and many are engaged in advertising and book-illus- 
tration. The winter-session of the school will continue 
until June, 1924. 


Congratulations to W. P. Bruning 


Mr. AnD Mrs. W. P. Bruninc of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
sending out an interesting picture of their son, lately 
arrived, and below the picture are the words: “Mr. and 
Mrs. W. P. Bruning announce the birth of a son, 
Walter Frank. Born August 31, 1923. Weight 814 
pounds. Thirty-two hours old when photographed.” 
Puoto-ErA MaGaAzINE extends its congratulations to 
the happy parents, and wishes baby Walter a long and 
useful life. 


Making Use of the Recent Eclipse 


From California comes the story of how a party of 
motion-picture actors and cameramen made use of the 
solar eclipse last September. They were filming certain 
episodes in a new production, ‘““‘Woman-Proof”’, and the 
script called for daylight and night-scenes aboard ship. 
Both were obtained a few minutes apart, during the 


eclipse, while the actors were on a ship at sea off the 
California coast. As the moon’s shadow enveloped the 
ship, the night-scenes were filmed. Thus the camera- 
men made use of the eclipse to aid in the production of 
the story, which will be unique in that never before 
has an opportunity occurred to make a “movie”’ film 
in such circumstances. We wait with interest to see 
how the advertising-manager of the producing-company 
uses this story in his publicity matter when the film is 
released. 


Furley Lewis Show at The Camera 
Club, New York 


Tue Camera Club, New York, has arranged to give 
a one-man show during the month of November, 1923, 
of the work of J. Furley Lewis, Hon. F. R. P. 5S., ex- 
President of the Royal. Mr. Lewis is one of the best- 
known and justly celebrated pictorialists of London, 
England; and any one who can arrange to be in New 
York during November should attend the exhibition. 
It is free; and a cordial welcome will be given to all. 


Charles E. Sproul 


Cuar.es E. Sprout, a prominent photographer and 
business man of Lander, Wyoming, died August 2, 
1923, at the age of forty. Mr. Sproul came to Lander 
in 1913 in search of health, and early took great inter- 
est in community-affairs and soon became a popular 
figure in the town. He was trained photographically 
at the Conklin Studio in St. Louis, but went to Wyom- 
ing when his health gave out. 


Photographers Wanted by U. S. Government 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following open competitive examination: 
Photographer, wet or dry plate, $1,400 to $1,800 a 
year, assistant photographer, wet or dry plate, $1,100 
to $1,400 a year. 

The examination will be held throughout the country 
on November 21. It is to fill vacancies in the Depart- 
mental Service, at the entrance salaries named above, 
plus the increase of #20 a month granted by Congress, 
and vacancies in positions requiring similar qualifi- 
cations. Applicants for the position of photographer 
must have had at least five years’ experience in general 
photography, three years of which must have been in 
dry-plate or wet-plate work. 

Applicants for assistant photographer must have 
had at least three vears’ experience in high-grade 
photographic work, two years of which must have been 
in dry-plate work or wet-plate work. Of the remaining 
one year’s experience, six months may have been in 
photographic operative work, the other six months being 
in miscellaneous work of high-grade character. Com- 
petitors will be rated on the subjects of practical 
questions, education, and experience. Full informa- 
tion and application-blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C., or the secretary of the board of U.S. civil service 
examiners at the post-office or customhouse in any 
city. 


New Color-Films 


A new flat film for color-photography is about to be 
placed on the market by the Kino Film Company, 
Ltd., of Diiren, Germany. The Noltecolor Company, 
Ltd., of Hamburg, has also introduced a color-film. 
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Lonpon has entered its exhibition-period. The 
Salon show is already open to the public, and the Royal 
Photographic Society’s will be on September the 17th. 
The Private View of the London Salon is usually 
the awakening of photographic activities in London. 
It brings the holiday-makers home to show their spoils, 
and it is the prelude to all sorts of meetings, public and 
private, and enterprises, amateur and professional. It 
is a pleasant and excellent stimulant, this meeting of 
fellow workers bound by such a strong common interest, 
and it usually has some tangible results. 

Every Private View, too, is so different. Each has 
its own particular atmosphere, a magnetic current 
which can send the thermometer of our spirits up or 
down. We have come away from some Private Views 
sunk in gloom; but a great deal more often its agreeably 
stimulating effect has lasted for days. 

And just as different, naturally, are the exhibitions 
themselves. The cld pessimistic cliché, “how alike 
all these Salon shows are!”’ is about as unintelligent as 
the statement that people are all alike. All are abso- 
lutely different. As an instance, this particular exhibi- 
tion is the greatest contrast to one held just before the 
war. A very select judging committee had been chosen 
—less than twelve members—and, to the great amuse- 
ment of the photographic public, there were very few 
exhibits in the gallery that were not the work of one or 
other of the judges! One of us had been invited to be 
on this very select jury; but, being unable to attend, 
had suggested a substitute. As we walked around the 
gallery on the opening day and saw ten of the substi- 
tute’s frames hanging in a row, we murmured, “There, 
but for the grace of God, hang ten of our masterpieces!” 

To this pre-war exhibition of such a limited number 
of exhibitors the present one is an amusing contrast; for 
there are so many represented, that often only one 
picture by each is hung, so naturally, there is a great 
sense of variety. Every school and every cult is rep- 
resented, besides all the individuals who refuse to be 
classed at all. Exhibitors are collected from all over 
the world: New York, San Francisco, Halifax, Sydney, 
Stockholm, Venice, Shanghai, Alassio, Moscow, 
Madrid, Kobe, Invercargill, N.Z., Muizenberg, South 
Africa, etc., so it is not surprising to find little monotony 
about the show. 

There are some photographs so interesting, attractive 
and original, that one needs much more leisure to enjoy 
them than is possible at a Private View. To mention 
only a few: “Samarkand”, by Karl Strauss, an unusual 
landscape; “Sunset”, by F. De la Mare Norries, but 
might have been by a Japanese; “The Venetian Sing- 
ers”, a clever modern figure-study by Hugh Cecil; 
“Towards the Furka”, a snow-scape by Dudley 
Johnstone. Mr. Mortimer has some fine work. We 
liked his “‘Hilltop’’, a child on a horse against the sky; 
and, of course, he has a “News” picture. This year, it 
is “The Last Chapter”, showing the “Thetis” being 
brought up at Zeebrugge. Mr. Lambert’s portraits 
keep their high standard. They possess character and 
dignity, and his imitators are still a long way behind. 
It is curious how he and Mr. Marcus Adams are going 
in opposite directions. While the latter shows at every 
exhibition more of the professional bias in his work, Mr. 


Lambert is becoming more independent, free and indi- 
vidual. It must need a character of granite, we know, 
or a very substantial bank-balance, to preserve one’s 
pictorial aims in the face of our inartistic British public. 

The Japanese photographs were a distinctive feature 
of the show; and very charming these fragile, decorative 
effects were—a dragon-fly on the branch of a tree, 
melting snow off a roof, etc. There was a pathetic inter- 
est attached to them, we all felt, with the tragedy of the 
earthquake so fresh in our minds. 

Of course, there are some “freak’’ photographs; 
but the committee does not seem to have taken them 
very seriously. The chief one is relegated to a screen. 
It is called, “Portrait by a New Reticulating Proc- 
ess”, and is by L. J. G. van Ewyk, a Dutchman. 
It is rather wonderful, this process of building up an 
image that consists of little rounds and worms and 
scriggles; but, to tell the truth, it hardly seems worth 
while. 

Mr. Bernard Crewdson has discovered a process 
which is more attractive. He prints his studies on 
gold and silver tissue-papers and his effects are cer- 
tainly vivid and startling. But on the whole, we 
owned to each other our preference for ordinary paper. 

Miss Margaret Watkins, from New York, teaches 
a new beauty, or rather rhythm, by making a design 
of a group of aluminum saucepan-lids and the china 
that is waiting to be washed in the sink. 

Among so many exhibits, there are sure to be some 
that are a puzzle to us. Why did the committee con- 
sider them worthy of wall-space? Almost the first 
print we came to in the Gallery interested us in this 
way—it showed a group of children “listening-in.” 
There was no doubt that it was excellent work. The 
negative must have been perfect; for the print had 
just that attractive quality one gets from a very full 
exposure. The models were also perfect—natural 
children with not a plain one among them, spontaneous 
and unphotographic. With so much to the good, the 
photographers—it was a joint effort—had failed in the 
elementary art of composition. The group divided 
itself practically into two groups, and was a muddle. 
No point of central interest, no focus, nothing to lead 
the eye to the dominant feature—in fact, no thought 
seemed to have been taken in placing the subjects on 
the plate. In its way it was such a clever photograph 
that we began to think the fault was in ourselves 
perhaps it was too clever and too advanced for us to 
understand. This idea, however, was dissipated when 
we glanced at our catalog and saw what it was called: 
“The Children’s Hour.” No thorough-going modern 
would have chosen such a gentle title. 

The Private View was very well attended. As the 
doorkeeper told us, many more people come to see 
photographs than watercolors, so that if the gate- 
money is on as big a scale as the last few years, the 
Photographic Salon is financially the most successful 
show held in that Art Gallery. Among the visitors, 
there were many lights of the photographic world— 
critics, writers and photographers. There was the 
optimistic Secretary, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, expressing, 
or rather radiating, the opinion that it was the best 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following digest of patents is reported ex- 
clusively for PHoto-ErA MAGAzINE from the Patent 
Law Offices of Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Bldg., 
of Washington, D.C., from whom copies of any of these 
patents may be obtained by sending twenty cents in 
stamps. The patents listed were issued the months 
of August and September from the United States 
Patent Office, the last issues of which have been dis- 
closed to the public. 

1,464,140 is the patent number issued to Ernst S. 
Schloss of Kaibitz, Germany, ona Process of Producing 
Intaglio Printing. 

A Photographic Screen, patent, Number 1,464,139, 
has been issued to Max Ruhland of Munich, Germany, 
assigned to Ludwig Bohm. 

An Order Holder for Film Hanger has been issued 
to Andrew E. Nelson of Mason City, Iowa, patent, 
Number 1,464,157. 

Henry H. McIntire of South Bend, Ind., has re- 
ceived patent, Number 1,464,951, on an Electrically 
Influenced Timing Device. 

Patent, Number 1,465,643, has been issued to Wil- 
liam V. D. Kelly of Brooklyn, N.Y., assigned to Prizma 
Inc. on a Sensitive Plate, film, or the like for Colored 
Prints. 

Ashley G. Ogden of Baltimore, Md., has received 
patent, Number 1,465,283, on a Photographic Printing 
Device. 

Patent, Number 1,466,339, on a Film Carrier has 
been issued to Levi N. Plante of Worcester, Mass. 

A Device Employed in Finishing and Re-touching 
Photographic Negatives and the Like, patent, Number 
1,466,038, has been issued to John H. Brubaker of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ernst G. Brack of Winterthur, Germany, on an 
Apparatus for Preparing and Multiplying Like Copies, 
patent, Number 1,466,696. 

Patent, Number 1,467,106, on a Photographic- 
Film-Treating Apparatus has been issued to Charles 
deMoor of Fort Lee, N.J., assigned to Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

Wm. G. Hanson of Chicago, Ill., has received patent, 
Number 1,467,543, on a Roll Film for Cameras. 

Another German inventor has received patent, 
Number 1,467,556, on a Camera Case, August Nagel of 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

A Camera Patent, Number 1,468,088, has been issued 
to Edmond F. Stratton of Newark, N.J. 

Patent, Number 1,468,091, on a Dissolve Mechanism 
for Cameras has been issued to Carl W. Thalhammer 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wm. C. Huebner of Buffalo, N.Y., has received 
patent, Number 1,468,022, on a Photographic Printing 
Apparatus. 

Patent, Number 1,469,099, on a Ferrotyping, Polish- 
ing, and Drying Apparatus has been issued to Alvin 
Mayer of New York. 

A Film Cartridge has been issued to Edwin F. Kings- 
bury of Rutherford, N.J., assigned to the Eastman 
Kodak Company, patent, Number, 1,469,017. 

Patent, Number 1,468,965, a Process of Producing 
Images by Transmitted Light, has been issued to Burton 
P. Hall of Fanwood, N.J. 
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possible show in the best possible world; Mr. Tilney, 
the well-known critic, ready to put some of the more 
ambitious exhibits to the test of his “Tract I” of 
“Photographic Pictorialism’”; Mr. Dudley Johnstone, 
calm and benignant; and Mr. Goodwin from Norway, 
enthusiastic and voluble, trying to interest workers 
in his Norwegian exhibition. There were also Mr. 
Charles Job, the veteran landscapist; Mr. F. H. Evans, 
who is rarely met now at photographic functions and 
whose wonderful architectural work is a big miss at 
exhibitions; Miss Kate Smith, so decorously dressed 
that one found it difficult to connect her with the 
naked sprites shown dancing in her garden; and many 
others. 

The Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition this 
year is being held in its own Gallery in Russell Square, 
and no entrance-fee will be charged. In connection 
with it a Special Number of the Journal will be pub- 
lished. It will contain sixteen full-page reproductions 
in photogravure and about thirty halftone-illustrations. 
It will also have some interesting articles, among which 
will be “A Painter Looks Round”, by Mr. Richmond, 
R.B.A.; “Some Impressions of Color-Photography”, 
by J. C. Dollman, R.W.S.; “Pictorialism”’, by Mr. 
F. C. Tilney, ete. 

A feature of the exhibition will be the new section of 
Kinematography. We hear that several short lengths 
of film are to be exhibited in a specially made case. 
Kodak, too, will be showing their Home Cinemato- 
graph apparatus, about which we told our readers 
after seeing it at work at the Photographic Fair in 
the spring. We shall hope to give particulars of the 
R. P. S. Show in our next letter. 


Japanese Water Color Co. in New Building 


Tue Japanese Water Color Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., is occupying its new building, which has been 
constructed especially to meet its requirements. It has 
light on all four sides, and is equipped with every 
modern improvement. The building is three stories 
in height, with a ground-area of thirty-four by sixty- 
four feet. In this new location the company feels that 
it can take care of increased business promptly and 
efficiently. 


A New Book Needed 


A DEALER at Atlantic City reports that he had a call 
for a new book this summer. A young man, flashily 
clad, came into the shop, and in language that would 
have stunned the sensitive ears of the purists, bemoaned 
his luck in making pictures of the girls in the surf. 


- “I’ve just gotter get some swell views for them dames,” 


he remarked. “‘Ain’t cher got a book on the care an’ 
feedin’ of cameras that will tell a feller how they hitch 
pitchers on the fillum so they don’t look fuzzy?” 
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